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CHAPTER XLIV. 
Something the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn ; 
5 thing with passion clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. fellow. 

Witu asigh and a strange hesitation the secretary 
bent his ear to the opening, murmuring : 

“ Let me not forget my purpose. I do this not for 
you, but for justice, Reginald Dartmouth !” 

After a few moments he grew accustomed to the 
Jow tone of the speakers and caught every word, re- 
cognizing the voices of the count and the countess, 

The count was speaking, and in a supplicating tone. 

“Lucille, let me implore you! Think how much 
this man can help us. Remember how much we need 
help. Our lives are pledged to Italy. I would give 
mine gladly. Can you refuse, can you hesitate to 
make this sacrifice? Nay, why should I call it by so 
bard and unpalateable a name? He is young, hand- 
some, and, ah! how rich——” 

The countess interrupted him with a sigh that was 
profound enough to reach the attentive ears above, 

“Think not I forget. I remember all this, and 
more,” she said, in her musical voice, and with a deep 
melancholy. “How should I forget when you do 
not fail to remind me nightly? You ask almost too 
much !” 

The count paced the floor hurriedly. 

“Do you imagine it costs me nothing, thus argu- 
ing, Lucille ?” he asked, brokenly. “Do you think 
I do not partake of the sacrifice I ask you to maki? 
Is it nothing to me that the being I love almost as a 
daughter should have to leave me? Is it nothing to 
me that I should be compelled to urge a Vitzarelli to 
wed an ignoble Englishman? Oh, Lucille, I tell yon 
it cuts me to the heart; if I could save myself and 
you this thing by giving even my life I would lay it 
down gladly.” 

The countess sighed, and, from the sound, had risen 
and walked to his side. 
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“T know it, I know it. But—ah!—but the pain 
is greater with me, I do not love him.” 

The count turned sharply. 

“ Do you love any other?” he asked. 

“Can you ask?” she replied, with a significance 
that made the listener start. “Can one without a 
heart love? Can I, who live for one thing only, save 
Italy, find a particle of soul for such a thing as love? 
Oh, you forget, sir, that my life is wrapped up in one 
aim, in one object, one longing—you forget!” 

* No, no, Lucille,” replied the count, hurriedly, “I 
do not; but I had hoped that—that the purpose had 
died out—expired —" 

“Expired!” interrupted the countess, with fiery 
energy. “Not till I shall expire. Died out! It 
grows stronger each day, I cannot rest, least of all 
love, till I tind her,” \ 

“ Her!” almost cried the excited listener, springing 
to his feet with forgetful indiscretion. ‘‘Her! Is 
the countess’s mystery a woman ?” 

“What is that?” exclaimed the countess, “I 
heard a noise,” 

The listener, brought back to the force of the situ- 
ation and the danger arising from his involuntary 
movement and exclamation, dropped down again and 
remained breathless and motionless. 

“ A noise up above?” said the count. “Do not 
look so alarmed. The house is old. It was the rus- 
tling of the wind or the rats,” 

‘No; it sounded like a man’s voice ard the move- 
ment of feet,” rejoined the countess, slowly, and the 
listener could tell that she too was listening. 

“’Tis nothing, Lucille. You are tired, too tired 
to listen to me to-night. I will go. Good-night! 
Heaven bless you !”’ 

There was a dead silence, broken only by the sound 
of the count’s footsteps as he left the room and 
walked to his own apartment. 

The secretary rose to his feet and pushed the hair 
os his forehead, keeping his hand upon his puzzled 

row. 


“More mystery. Where is it all to end? For 





whom is the countess looking? What is the purpose 





which fills up her life and prevents her loving? 
Shall I do my master’s bidding and find it out? No. 
What good will it do me? how far would it help my 
purpose? Ah! who knows! ‘Link within link’ 
they say ; through this countess I may reach Regi- 
nald Dartmouth. Yes, I will do his bidding.” 

Arrived at this resolution the secretary took up his 
lamp and prepared to return, taking care to replace. 
the board, and‘made his way over the chests and 
lumber carefully and noiselessly. 

After locking the door he stood for a moment with 
uplifted lamp gazing round him, the same sad ex- 
pression upon his pale face, 

Then he moved towards the stairs, but suddenly, 
as if actuated by an irresistible impulse, he turned 
and proceeded along the disused passages, casting sad 
and curious glances at the closed doors on either 
side. 

One especially seemed to move him, and for the 
moment he seemed inclined to unlock it, but the key 
would not open it, and, holding the lamp close to it, 
he murmured: 

“Oh, screwed still.” 

Then he turned with a sigh, but, again moved by 
the same unaccountable feeling, retraced his steps 
and stood before the closed door, 

“They are half out. Icould unfasten them in a 
few moments, I seem drawn to the room. Why 
should I not see it ?” 

Strengthened in his desire and curiosity by the 
self-asked question, he turned back to the room he 
had first entered, took up a chisel, which he had 
noticed amongst the lumber as he passed out, and 
going back to the fastened door commenced unscrew- 
ing it. 

With the last screw in his hand John Stanfield. 
paused, 

An expression of dread, or some other intense 
emotion, passed over his face and he leaned against 
the door post to wipe the perspiration from his face, 
removing the disfiguring spectacles for that purpose, 
and disclosing a pair of beautiful but startled, 





frightened, dreamful eyes. 
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Fully three minutes passed and found him thus. 
Then, as if with an effort, he gathered up courage, or 
whatever feeling it was he needed, and with a hand 
still quivering and cold turned the key. 

A damp current of air rushed out to: meet him as 
he opened the door, chilling his blood still farther 
and almost extinguishing the lamp. 

But, carefully guarding its flickering glare, and 
overcoming his dread, John Stanfield crossed the 
threshold and entered the room of Hugh Darrell. 

Fora moment the dim light served only to in- 
crease the darkness at it seemed, but after a while 
the silent figure could see that, unlike the other neg- 
lected rooms, this was a properly furnished bed- 
clamber, with all the appearance, notwithstanding a 
number of articles of wearing apparel and such-like 
scattered about, of recent habitation. 

Indeed, save for the musty atmosphere, the trem- 
bling secretary might have imagined the grim, dark 
bed occupied and the clothes lying on the chair be- 
side it still warm with the warmth of their wearer. 

It was a strange sight, but there was nothing of 
curiosity in Joha Stanfield’s face compared with the 
expression of dread, fearfal expectation, which Gwelt 
in his eyes and upon his quivering features. 

Staring at the bed and upon the scattered articles 
lying about the chairs and floor, he seemed unable to 
wove from the centre of the room. 

Presently, however, he ventured to @raw near the 
bed, and started with a cry of amazement to find it 
unmade, 

The cry awoke him from his balf-ancouscious 
state, and turning from the bed with quivering band 
lie raised ¢he lamp so that its light aight fall wpoo 
the walk 

As he did so his eyes fellapon a picture hung on 
the wall opposite him. 

It was a portrait—dim and dust-stained. 

John Stanfield with wite-opened eyes raised the 
lamp still higher end drew nearor. 

As he did so he uttered cry that veng through 
the room with a ghostly Tewerberation, and with his 
eyes still fixed upon the:pistare dropped the lampand 
fell full length upon the fieor, attering the one wordas 
he fell: “ Laury !” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
"Tis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful =. 
a 


Mort inscrutable than ever John Stanfield sat at | 
writing with the same | 


his table the next moral 
monotonous rapidity as @f the past wight bad beea 
nothing more thea #n inepalpable dream. 


‘The Hall was wide awake an@ the sumptuous | 


breakfast was set out in the luxurious breakfast-room, 
tlie early risers were strolling round the grounds, 
the late ones partaking of the choice viands and 
amusements of the day, 

The hum of the ‘voices, sometimes the ripple of 
their laughter, floated up to the small room and 
reached the silent secretary. 

Once the langh of Reginald Dartmouth rose above 
all the rest, and at its rare sound the pale face bend- 
ing over the desk grew dark and full of meaning. 

Presently footsteps were heard ascending the stairs 
and Reginald Dartmouth entered. 

The secretary did not look—wrote on, to all ap- 
pearance deaf and dumb. 

“Well,” said his master, closing the door after 
him and standing opposite the still figure. ‘“ Well, 
what have you done?” 

John Stanfield looked up, pen still in hand, 

“T have answered half the letters, and marked 
those of which I have to make farther inquiries,” 

Reginald Dartmouth frowned. 

“IT did not ask you that,”’ he said, sternly. “ What 
have you done towards the work I gave you yester- 
day ?” 

“Tut little,” replied the secretary. 
been but little time.” 

His master frowned again. 

“Were you watching yesterday ?” 

“ Yes,” 

* Did you see nothing—note nothing ?” 

“T saw and noted, both. I did more, Last night I 
visited the rooms above and discovered as 

“ Yes—yes—what?” said Reginald Dartmouth, 
with a burst of impatience utterly unlike his usual 
calm composure. 

The secretary's eyes flashed behind the dark spec- 
tacles, 

“ Bnough to mark the course,” 

“And that is all?” asked Reginald Dartmouth, 


“There has 





impatiently. “Did you learn nothing tangible?” 
“ Nothing,” replied the seoretary. “As ny master 
will reyember, the time was short, and I had no clue, 


With Jonger time and clearer clue much may be 
done.” 

Reginald Dartmouth fixed his piercing eyes upon 
the inscrutable face, 








“ You have learnt your trade ina deep school,” 
he said. ‘ You are useful to me, and you know it. 
But do not attempt to take advantage. What have 
you discovered ?” 

‘¢ That the Countess Vitzarelli,” replied the secre- 
tary, as monotonously and calmly as before, “has a 
mystery.” 

“ Phat I knew already.” 

* And that the mystery has to do with a woman.” 

“A woman ?” 

The secretary nodded. 

** Are you certain of that much?” 

“T am, quite certain.” 

Reginald Dartmouth sank into the chair beside 
the table and leant his head upon his, hand. 

“ No time must be lost. I must know this secrot. 
How did you learn this ?” 

“By listening to a conversation between the 
Countess Vitzarelli and the count.” 

“ Ay, and how ?” : 

“From the room above the countess's boudoir.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Reginald Dartmouth, with an 
eagerness he tried ia vain to conceal, ‘* You have 
done well and cleverly. You need not doubt your 
reward, You heard———” 

“ Nothing, save broken pieces of a conversation, 
but enough to convince me that a woman is at the 
heart of this matter.” 

“ Well, and the next step? I leave the matter to 
you. I have too mach on my hands to give atteu- 
tion to it. Youunderstand me? Wahatis the next 
step ?”? . 

“ London,”’ replied the-secretary. 

“London! Whendo you wish to 

“ To-morrow, to-night—perhaps to-fay,as circum- 
stances may guide me,” said the secretary, cartly. 

**Good,” said Regiwald Dartmouth, ‘ Have you 
eno money? Stay—better take more. I would 
not have you fail for want of it. Here are fifty 
pounds, Is that amount sufficient ?” 

“ Quite,” said the secretary, taking the motes. 
2 vale these I will hasten to town and get upon the 
track.” 

“Ay,” wveplied Reginald Dartmouth, “Spare 
neither time nor money. Go to London—to Africa 
—Asia—where you will—but solve this mys for 
me. I trastyor. Youknow why? Because am 


| aware you dere not play me false.” 


Tho.seoretary bowed. 


Reginald Dartmouth rose and walked towards the | 


door, 
As he did so ‘the keen eyes of the youth noted the 


look sf impatient eagerness in his eyes and eniled 


“By the way, what was that-ory they are talking 
of? -Did you hear it?” 

The secretary thought for a moment. 

“No,” he said, then corrected bimself, ** Ah, yes, I 
remember. An owl I disturbed flew out of one of the 
rooms with a shriek. It must have been that they 
heard,” 

Reginald Dartmouth nodded, andthe next moment 
had left the room and his pleasant yoice could be 
heard humming a light, graceful air as he descended 
the stairs to join his guests, 

Jolm Stantield looked after him with a strange 
gaze, 

‘*Money! Ay, I will not-spare it, Reginald Dart- 
mouth! I will to go to London, but the countess 
must wait—another mystery must first be solved.” 





CHAPTER XLVI, 
Though authority be a stubborn bear, yet he is 
oft led by the nose with gould, Shakespeare. 

Aut asleep in the red sunset liy the East India 
Docks—a very prosaic place at the best of times, but 
catching something, the mere shadow and semblance 
of beauty, from the crimson and yellow rays of the 
expiring king and reflecting in its tarry, greasy water 
the glory of the heavens, 

Here and there, crowded together in a confusion of 
masts, spars, and rigging that seemed hopeless of dis- 
entanglement, lay the big monsters of the deep, some 
for unlading, some for lading, others heeled over in 
dry docks and waiting, like sick elephants, for the 
plasters of copper and iron and the daubs of tar and 
pitch that are to make them whole again. 

Allalong the quays lie in wealthy masses and heaps 
sacks of foreiga produce and merchandize, sacks of 
grain acd wool, hogsheads of rice and sugar, casks of 
priceless sealskins and furs, and a medley of wealth 
and riches past all computation save that of the gray- 
haired old dock clerk, who sits in his worm-eaten old 
sentinel’s box staring placidly at. the casks and balas 
and scribbling with quiet and calm composure the ill- 
used quill, 

It is nearly closing time, Tho dock labourers are 
wending their way from the scene of ‘their weekly 
and daily labours, The Malays and sailors, still tied 
to their ships helping lade and unlade, are gathering 
together and cutting the piece of negrohead that is to 








last them home; and the brown and ruddy-cheeked 
captain, who has brought his wife to look at his 
good ship, ‘‘The Mary Aun,” is just pointing out, as 
a last sensation, the top-gallantmast and marking the 
spot with his forefinger where poor Tom Bowline fel} 
from in the storm at the Bay. 

Observing all these preparations for departure with 
sleepy eyes, much is the old clerk’s astonishment to 
see & young man, with red hair anda huge pair of 
spectacles, come sauntering through the big gates 
and seat himself right in front of the little sentinel- 
box, with his face towards the shipping. 

“This is a fine time of day to come marching 
about,” grunts the old man, rather aggrieved by the 
advent of the stranger and taking his untimely ap- 
pearance as @ personal wrong. ‘“‘ What do ’e want, 
I wonder? Come to stare at the masts and riggin’, 
like a lot more of ’em, I suppose. To see some 
of ’em stare at a ship one ’ud think they'd never 
seen one afore—which, maybe, they never has,” he 
added, with a chuckle. “ Leastways I should think 
this young chap never had, Well, here’s the quarter. 
I s’pose I’d better go and tell him as it’s a nigh clos- 
ing time or he'll be for starting off round the docks 
just as the clock goes and feel quite hinjured at my 
turning of him out.” 

Moved by this resolution, the old man laid down 
his ill-used quill and straightening his rigid back 
toddled up to the still figure of the red-headed young 
gentleman. 

*Good-evening,” said the youth, who seemed te 
have very quick ears and a pleasant though rather 
pale face. “ Good-evoning. Beautiful night. I hope 
I’m not in the way.” 

This speech, if intended to mollify the old man, 
had the desired effect. 

The old gentleman, used to rough ways and short 
words, was disarmed by the polite toneand words, 
and hasteued to reply: 

“Yes it’s a fine night. Oh no, you're aot in my 
way. We're nearly closing now.” 

“ Ah, then I must be going,” said the youth, shift- 
‘ing a little on the bale but not getting up. “I must 
be going. What a splendid lot of vessels you’ve 
gotin dock just now.” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, “fine vessels, somo 
“n "em ; and there’s a good sight of ’em in dock, too. 
It's the busy time with us, just now.” 

“Ships gcimg-out or coming in now?” asked the 
youth, with au appearance of interest upon his pale 
face; “coming in or going out now ?” 

“Well, both; coming in though mostways. There's 
deal o’ suipping homeward bound this time o’ the 

ea. 


2. 

“Oh,” said the youth, thoughtfally and odging o 
little farther on the bale, at the same time taking an 
inviting-looking cigar-case from his pocket and offer- 
ing it to the old man. 

“Will you have a cigar; they’re very passable,’” 

“ Thank you, sir; don’t mind if I do,” responded 
the old man, and with a kindly grunt sat. down in the 
place that the young n had cleared for him. 

The youth, after turniag the cigars over with a 
critical air, shat the case, and murmuring “ Well, t 
don’t think I will; it will spoil my tea,” replaced it 
ic his pocket. 

‘*Now I suppose you could tell how many ships 
come in here during the month, pretty well, to a 
dozen or two, eh?” he asked, having handed the old 
maa alight and settled himself into a comfortable 
attitude with his eyes upon the masts as-béfore. 

“Within a dozen!” repeated the old boy. “Bless 
you, if I was no nearer nor that the commis- 
sioners ’ud have something to say to me T mightn’t 
care to hear, Within a dozen! Why, bless you, I 
could tell to a single one,” 

“ Dear me!” replied the youth, looking round with 
astonished admiration. “Is it possible? To asingle 
ove. And perhaps you know too where they com 
from ?” 

“Just so,” replied the oll man, “Of course— 
where they come from, every one of ’em. Look there, 
that ’un there”—pointing to the large one straight 
before them—" comes from East Indy. She come ia 
last week; sugar, rice aud tea. That there, the 
black ’un, with the flag up, isa Chinaman. You can 
smell what she brought—tea, tea, tea, nothin’ but 
tea. That there were loaded with coffee, and this 
brought a load o’ cattle from the Cape,” 

The youth started the slightest in the world. 

“From the Cape of Good Hope, did you say ?” 

“Yes, the Oupe—Port Natal. Cattle. Finest lot 
I ever clapped eyes on. To see them sheep and 
oxen was to set you thinking of the price o’ meat 
here, for they do say as over there you can buy ’em 
for a matter of fifteen shillings a head.” 

“So cheap!” remarkedthe youth, extremely inte- 
meter “ Hope that’s a good cigar; if not try an- 
other, 

“A beanty, thank you sir—oneo’ the best I've 
smoked for many a day.” 
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“Oh, she came from the Cape. Now, do you get 
many from Port Natal P” 

“Pretty fair,” replied the old man, “ pretty fair, 
two or three a week pe’ " 

“Indeed, and you ean keep strict account of all 
that come in and their eargo? Wonderful!” 

“Oh, that ain’t anything—that’s only half the 
business, as one may say. It ain't only the name of 
the vessel and her cargo, we get the cap’n’s name 
and the number of the crew——"” 

“ And their names?” asked the youth, abruptly, 
and with a sudden eagerness that made the old man 
turn round rather sharply ; but when he did so he 
saw no trace of the sudden emotion in the pale face, 
and, feeling rather flattered by the intense interest 
the liberal stranger displayed, acquiesced in the last 
exclamation, 

“ Yes, and their names too—leastways, I don’t, but 
my mate does, the booking clerk, as we calis him. 
He goes on board with the medical officer, takes the 
number of crew and names and signs order for un- 
loading.” 

“ Dear me, what @ system,” remarked the youth, 
who was looking at the masts with a gaze even 
more careless and indifferent than before, ** What 
a wonderful system. And your friend now, does he 
live--thatis to—does he reside anywhere near here?” 

The old man nodded. 

“Yes, he lives with me there in that house;” 
pointing with the cigar to the little house built in 
the shadow of the wall and looking like a large ball 
of bricks and mortar dro on the quey and 
bundled into acornerand there left till half smothered 
by the other smaller bales,casks and hogsheads, and so 
forgotten. “ He lives there with me and the missus. 
He’s out just now—gone to see a pal; he’s avery 
good sort of fellow,a good sort to get on with—very 
hardworking too, got a lame sister aud an old father 
to look arter; great ties they be and make a chap 
sharp arter the coin, and Jov Wily be that.” 

“Oh, he is careful of his money, is he?” said the 
young geutleman, thoughtfully, seeming to transfer 
his interest from the shipping statistics to the idio- 
syncrasies of Joe Wily with the greatest ease. 
“Sharp after the money, is he ?” 

“Yes,” sighed the old man, “a perseverin’, hard- 
working chap, allers looking after the halfpence, as 
one may say, and anxious to turn over an honest 
shilling.” y 

“ And he goes over the ships and takes accounts of 
the crews, does he?” said the youth, drearily add- 
ing, with sigh, “ Ah, dear me, now, 1 daresay, 

nr” 

** Tovey,” put in the old clerk as the young gentle- 
man paused, 

* Mr, Tovey, you wonder why I like to sit here 
watching the vessels and taking such an interest in 
the shipping affairs, eh?” 

“ Well,” replied the old man, puffing rather apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ I must confess I were surprised to see a 
young gent‘a-comin’ in and settin’ himself down 
among the ladin’ just as wo was a-closin’.”” 

“Just so, just so,” responded the young gentle- 
man, assentingly, “quite natural and proper. Wel!, 
Mr. Tovey, do you know I always felt intorested in 
the shipping, af whenever I’m near a vessel I’m 
bound to come and look at her. If it’s down at the 
seaside I’]) sit for hours watching the colliers and 
the brigs bearing to, and if l’m by the docks—as | 
was this afternoon—I can’t resist the temptation to 
drop in and have a look at the shipping.” 

“And very natural too,” said the old clerk, with 
some pride. “T mean to say there aia’t a prettier 
sight ‘an a good Colonial or East Indiaman going.” 

“No, you are right, you are right,” sighed the 
young gentleman. “ But it is not for any great love 
for them that I feel tempted to watch them, it’s be- 
cause I once saw a brother—a dearly beloved brother 
—go across the sea in one.” 

“ Ah, hem, yes, very painful,” and the old man 
shook his head ; he had witnessed hundreds of such 
partings as the one the young man was now looking 
mournful about. “ And where might he liave been 
bound for now ?” he asked, interested in his turn. 

“The Cape; Port Natal,” replied the young 
gentleman, “He was a fine fellow, sir, a splendid 
fellow. Oh, ever so much finer and bigger than me,” 
added the young gentleman, with a deep blush as the 
old clerk instinctively turned a glance at his form 
and face. “Ever so much finer,” he continued, with 
@ continuance of the blush, and in a rather tremulous 
voice, “and handsomer.”’ 

“ And—and was he lost ?” asked the old clerk. 

“ No—not drowned, that is to say,” replied the 
youth ; “he was lost though ina sense. He went over 
to one of the places where the cattle come from that 
you were speaking of, then we lost sight of him.” 

“Perhaps he came back,” suggested the old 
clerk; ‘‘there’s many of “em takes the home voyage 
and gets here safe enough—here to the docks and 
then gets led away. Perhaps he was one of ’em.” 





The youth turned palo, but after a moment said: 

“ No, no, I think not; I don’t: think he ever came 
back ; indeed Lalways made up my mind that he was 
dead, but lately, the last month or two, I dreamed 
that he was alive. . Do you believe in dreams?” 

“T do indeed, sir,” replied the old man, devoutly. 

Well, then, I’ve dreamed three times that he will 
come back, and I'm beginning to believe he will.” 

** Dear me, dear me! how singular now. Hullo, 
there goes the hour.” 

*T must be going,’ said the youth, jumping up 
with a sigh as the old man got up and began ringing 
a bell. “I'm sorry it’s closing time, for I was going 
to ask you one or two questions, and-——~” 

“ Well, pevhaps -you'll ‘wait till I’ve locked up,” 
said Mr. Tovey ; “I can let you out through the-side 
door.” 

8 ay thank you, I’m mueh obliged,” said the 
youth. 

“Then perhaps you'll walk into the cottage, sir, 
and wait a while till l’ve seut these men out and 
locked up,” 

The youth, thanking him, accepted the invitation, 
and going in the direction of his pointed finger en- 
tered the cottage sitting-room, a neat, tidy little 
place, to which an old lady, very much after Me. 
Tovey's pattern, welcomed him, placing a chair— 
carefully dusted—for him near tiie door, 

The young gentleman after a few remarks anent 
the weather sat silently waiting Mr. Tovey’s entrance, 
and during those few minutes seemed very thought- 
ful and absorbed, his face working painfully and his 
fine, even teeth biting his fresh, well-cut lips. 

Presently Mr. Tovey came iu sight with a little 
sharp-faced-looking man at his side. 

Him Mr. Tovey introduced as Joo Wily, and the 
young gentleman, after ecanuiug the new eomar’s face 
witha sharp.and searching glance, continued the con- 
vorsation, addressing himself to Mr. Wily, to whom 
the old clerk had told what had already passed. 

“* Ahem, well, I don’t know as I cana help you” 
said the sharp-looking man. * How long ago did 
you say he sailed?” 

“Five years,” 

“Five yeara. Long while, you see. They moves 
about so much in five years, Yes, I sees ’em all when 
they come in and——Suppose you give me @ deserip- 
tion of him,’ 

And Mr. Wily took out a piece of penoil and a 
dirty-looking pocket book, Mr, ‘Tovey amoking his 
cigar and watchiug his astute companion with ad- 
miring and complacent eyes. 

The young gentleman hesitated, and the flush thet 
had visited his pale face spread over it again, but as 
if with an effort he commenced a description which 
the examining clerk jotted dewn, murmuring at in- 
tervals; 

**Dark-brown eyes, slightly tanned complexion, 
short hair, curly, brown, height six feet, broad 
shouldered, fine figure, ased to riding, upright. 
Rather a handsome man, I should gay, sir,’ he con- 
cluded. 

‘Yes, he is,” faltered the youth, “ And now as 
you have been so kind as.to promigy to hekp me it is 
only right that I should trust you with a little eon- 
fidence. You must know,” jie continued, speakiag 
in a lowered yoige to Mr. Wily and quite ig ioring 
the old clerk now, “you must kuow that w little 
while ago a relation of my brother's died and left him 
a little money—some few hundreds. Now there are 
one or two who are anxious to keep that from him, 
you kaow—you understand ?” 

Mr. Wily nodded ; he could easily understand any 
one trying to keep money, especially if they had a 
lame sister and an aged father to support. 

“Well, I’m afraid if they kuow he’s returned 
they'd fiud him out first and under some pretext or 
other get him out of the way.” 

Mr. Wily started, but the young gentleman has- 
tened to allay his fears. 

“ No, no, not do him harm, but prevail upon him to 
go back to the Cape by the next ship and not see me 
or any of us—you understand ?” 

* Yes,” and Mr. Wily nodded. “I see, I think, 
and you waut me to give him a word——” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted the young gentleman, with 
dismay ; “that would ruin all at ouce, he’s so high- 
spirited that he’d start off anywhere or somewhere 
directly. No, that will never do. What you must 
do is to keep him in the docks here until you ean 
communicate with ime.” 

While he spoke the young gentleman took from 
his pocket a neatly clasped portmonnaie and extracted 
something that souuded crisp and bank-note-like. 

Mr. Wily with one eye on the pocket book smoothed 
his chin. 

‘Hem!’ he hesitated. “ Supposing I do find him 
from your description—he mightu’t come into these 
docks, you know—it ’ud be a difficult job to keep 
him here.” 

“It might, I admit,” replied the youth, “ it 





would without donbt sive you some little trouble 
and as I could not think of giving you trouble without 
some remuneration I should be glad if you would ae- 
cept this as.an earnest of the reward I should be will- 
ing to pay for the service,” 

And he held out a bank note. 

i Mr. Wily took it with sparkiing eyes and unfolded 
lb. 

“ Twenty pounds!” he exclaimed, eyeing the young 
gentleman almost suspiciously. 

“Ts that not enough?” asked the youth, 
only an instalment you must remember.” 

* Buqugh! well, 1 should call it good pay !” re- 
plied Mr. Wily, putting it in his pocket, “but as you 
say it might be a difficult job to keep him, even if I 
got hold of him—which, by the way, I'll do, if he 
turns up at either of the other dooks, for, you see, 
now you've been so liberal I shouldu't mind speak- 
ing to a pal or two and putting him upto letting me 
kuow if such @ person did arrive.at their docks.” 

“I see, I see,” said the young gentleman, rising, 
and ‘trembling slighuly. “I thank you, You will 


“KH is 


not find me uagrateful if sacoesas should attend your 
efforts.” 


Mr, Wily rose. 

“Que thing more,” he said, as the young gentle- 
man stood on the threshold. “ It ’ud be ag well, per- 
haps, if I knew the name as he sailed under. He 
might.a’ kept to it, you know—there's no knowwin’.” 

‘The red-headed youth came back to the little oil- 
cloth-covered table and with his back to the light, 
so that they could not see his face—though they 
could see that he was trembling badly — said, bro- 
kenly : 

** Laurence Harman.” 


CHAPTER XLvit. 
The play's the thing 
Wherein I'll cateh the conscience of the king. 
Shakespeare, 

TAkING into consideration the beneficial results of 
Sir Charles Anderson’s accident, we are almost in- 
clined to wish that he had broken his arm and brought 
about a low fever some few years earlier, : 

He was quite a changed man, haggard still and a 
little paler than ever, but with something of the 
old recklessness gone, and a sobered, more settled 
expression upon his handsome face. 

Tho fact was, Sir Charles Anderson, during all the 
mad tear of his reckless life, had never had time to 
think until the old racer had pitched him head fore- 
most over the winning hurdle and seat him to the 
Warren maimed, bruised, and senseless. 

There in the quiet, sweet-scented chamber he had 
had leisure and to spare to look over the long vista 
of wasted years, to mourn over themas for ever past, 
and to vow with a most fervent spirit to bury them 
out of sight and turn over a new leaf, 

lt is very likely that this resolution would have 
vanished into thin air when the old strength came 
back to his limbs, but a certain something indefinable 
and nameless left it green and fresh in his heart. 

Naweless, we say, but Sir Charles had already in 
a vague way counected the stability of the regolutiqn 
with the sweet, patient face of his good little cousin, 
Rebecca Goodman, 

The feeling was only in its germ as yet, but the 
greatest of all poets says : 

This bud of love by summer's ripening breath 

May prove a beauteous flower, 
and the morning Sir Charles held his cousin’s hand 
within his own to say ‘good-morning’ to her and 
the Warren this bud bid fair to bloom. 

“ Good-bye, Rebecoa, that is if you arestill resolute 
as to my not coming over to see you.” 

“ Yes, Charlie,” she said, looking down from hia 
kindly and somewhat anxious eyes. “I think it 
would be best. You know all and know how slight 
a thread we hold. Let him be but suspicious?” 
and her face grew sad and grave, “ and the thread 
would be suapped.” 

“ Well, I daresay you are right, Rebecca,” sighed 
Sir Charles, still with the haudin his. “ Andlam 
to go and stay there picking up all I can—playing 
amateur detective in fact.” 

“T don’t ask you——” said Rebecca. 

“No, no, I know,” interrupted the young baronet, 
eagerly. ‘You don’t ask me, but you have pro- 
mised to let me help you in this bitter business, and 
your wishes are more than law to me. 

“Do not forget my greater wish then,” mur 
mured Rebecca, earnestly. . 

“ Rebecca,” replied Sir Charles, gazing at her 
with his deep brown eyes earnestly, almost implor- 
ingly, “ look at me, [tell you lam utterly changed— 
changed for good, thanks to you and the Warren; 
I am on a new track, and I promise you that I wi. 
not run off it.” 

“| believe you, Charlie,” she said, ‘ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, then. after a falso stare 
came back. 
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“One thing more,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Supposing L discover anything—something slight 
or important, yet that you —_ to know—how 
shall 1 communicate with you? I must not see you, 

re) Nad 
, Rebecca thought a moment. 

“Send a letter with » bouquet of flowers by one 
of the servants—by that quiet red-haired clerk ; he 
sometimes gossips with Mrs. Lucas.” 

“ Ah, he is a new arrival, I hare not seen him ; 
but all right, I will do so. Good-bye, Rebecca, once 
more.” 

Then he was gone, striding down the path, with 
his old free walk, just a little shortened by his late 
illness and weakness, p 

Rebecca, quiet Rebecca, looked after him with s 
little sigh and a little heightened colour. 

“Poor Charlie!” she murmured, quietly. “ Poor 
Charlie! ” 

Pity is akin to love. 

Reginald Dartmouth had been informed of his 
friend’s recovery, and had sent word by one of his 
gold-laced retainers that a carriage would be in 
waiting toconvey him tothe Hall, but Sir Charles 
had sent word back that he should prefer to walk, 
and so he came upon the terrace without warning, 
surprising a group consisting of the duchess, the 
countess, Sir Bois, and Reginald Dartmouth. They 
all looked up, and greeted him warmly—Sir Charles 
was a favourite with every one—Reginald Dart- 
mouth holding him by the hand and shaking it with 
most unusual ardour. 

He manifested so much affection indeed that poor 
Sir Charles felt dreadfully uncomfortable, and shifted 
on one side uneasily with a natural repugnance to 
listening to the protestations of friendship from the 
man he had good reason for suspecting of a dark 
and fearful crimo. 

“Oh, I’m all right again, thanks,” he said, as cor- 
dially as he could, vowing to himself as he spoke 
that he would seize the first opportunity and return 
to town. “I’m all right again. How are you? 
Don’t look quite the thing.” 

This was true, for every day one slight line or 
other grew upon the schemer’s face, and in un- 
guarded moments displayed itself. 

‘IT! Oh, I am perfectly well, I assure you,” re- 
plied Reginald Dartmouth, with a sudden dash of 
reserve, ‘perfectly, and very glad to see you back. 
Only half an hour ago we were wishing you were 
amongst us.” 

“Oh, that is only natural,” retorted Sir Charles, 
with a touch of his old humour. “I am always 
missed, am I not, your grace ?” 

“Yes, alwaya, my dear Sir Charles,” murmured 
her grace, waking from an amiable half-slumber. 
“Really I have felt quite dead sometimes for want 
of your lively and amusing little stories, I was 
saying to Annette only this morning that I really 
did hope you would be able to return to us this 
week,” 

“And I was very angry, and have been saying a 
hundred times, Sir Charles,’ said the countess, 
with a clarming sadness, “that I wished my poor 
ring had been—oh, at the bottom of the sea before it 
had anything to do with your unfortunate accident,” 

Reginald Dartmouth smiled, and turned the 
precious ring round on his finger with a significant 
glance, which brought the colour in a faint flood to 
the countess’s beautiful face, 

Sir Charles laughed. 

“Oh,a meretumble. Nothing to speak of. Hullo! 
here comes Leon,” and he turned to shake hands. 

“And how have you fared, Sir Charles?” asked 
the duchess, who seemed to be in a conversational 
mood that morning. ‘How have you fared at the 
ogre’s castle ?” 

“Ogre’s castle!” repeated Sir Charles, echoing 
her grace’s laugh, but not looking very pleased at 
the witticism. “If you mean at the Warren, most 
excellently I assure you, I never knew ogre softer 
handed or more kindly minded.” 

“Dear me,” responded her grace, opening her 
#yes to the widest extent. “Why, my dear cap- 
tain "’—that was the style in which she was 
always good enough to allude to the host—“ my 
dear captain gave me to understand that Miss 
Badwell——” 

“Goodman,” suggested Sir Charles, in an under- 
tone. 

“Oh, yes, Goodman—I beg your pardon, I am 
80 very bid at names—Miss Goodman was a very 
terrible sort of person, an old maid, stern, and 
dragonable,”’ 

Reginald Dartmouth frowned slightly, but only for 
& moment, then, before Sir Charles could reply, said, 
in his most dulcet tones: 

_ “Your grace misunderstood me. The lady is still 
single, but a most amiable, sweet-tempered lady, 
though reserved—rather reserved.” 

“Oh! Is that all?” said her grace, with still 





wider eyes. “ Well, I shall most surely goand thank 
her for her kindness to my favourite, Sir Charles.” 

“ Miss Goodman lives a very retired and reserved 
life, your grace,” responded Sir Charles, quickly. 
“I doubt whether the honour of a visit from your 
grace would not embarrass her.” 

“ Well, well, just as you like,” said her grace, 
goodnaturediy, dropping back into her easiest of easy 
lounges, and closing her eyes ready for another nap, 
while Reginald Dartmouth, upon whom nothing of 
the conversation or the expression on Sir Charles’s 
face had been lost, moved away to meet the count, 

Sir Charles found that many of the visitors had 
taken their departure, and the duchess and the 
Vitzarellis intended leaving the Dale in a few days. 

This he learned during dinner, and at once made 
up his mind upon a slight plan he had half formed 
of getting a farther clue to the mystery which had 
been half revealed to him by Rebecca. 


Hour by hour that evening he grew more dis- 


quieted and restless. 

He could not keep his eyes from wandering round 
the splendour of the grand drawing-foom and re- 
volving almost unconsciously within his brains the 
story which Rebecca had so vividly communicated 
to him. 

Was it possible, he asked himself, that all this 
magnificence, all this wealth, in reality belonged to 
another than the present holder, and that the calm, 
cold, inscrutable man leaning over the fauteuil at 
the other end of the saloon with a face serene and 
careless could be—what Rebecca had more than 
hinted ? 

Frank, open-hearted Sir Charles wiped the cold 
perspiration from his forehead, and, as if to dispel 
his thoughts, walked into the billiard-room, where a 
gay party were playing a match, and talking and 
laughing with that unreserved spirit which men 
learn nowhere so well as in their smoking and bil- 
liard rooms. 

Here he took part in a game, and having won strolled 
back into the drawing-room, asif unable to keep away 
from the mysterious being he was set to watch. 

The countess had risen from her seat, and was go- 
ing, leaning on Reginald’s arm, towards a amall chess 
table, which a couple of footmen were arranging in a 
small alcove. 

“ Chess, eh ?” said Sir Charles, leaning against the 
gilt cornice of the recess, “Shall I disturb if I play 
spectator for a moment or so ?”’ 

**T shall only be too honoured,” said the countess, 
“and I don’t think it will make Captain Dartmouth 
nervous.” 

* No—not at all. Oome and sit down, Charlie,” 
said Reginald Dartmouth. 

“No, thanks, I’d rather lean here, I think, it’s a 
comfortable corner, and I can see the battle well,’’ 

But he did not watch the game, for after a few 
minutes he found his thoughts straying back to the 
horrible topic again and his eyes riveted to the down- 
cast face of the man opposite him. 

Then in a pause of the game he woke from a sort 
of reverie with a start, looked round the room, and, 
seving that the remainder of the group were too far 
apart to hear or see anything that might go on in 
the recess, strolled away towards the library. 

Presently he came back, and took up his old place 
with a handsomely bound book in his hand. 

Reginald Dartmouth looked up with a cold, keen 
smile, 

“Turned student, Charlie? It is not often I have 
seen you with a book in your hand, What is it—a 
volume of Balzac?” 

** No, a County History,’’ replied Sir Charles, with. 
out looking up. 

* A County History,” repeated the countess, look- 
ing up. “ What county?” 

** This county,” replied Sir Charles, glancing at the 
calm, set face of Reginald Dartmouth. 

“ How strange! What a wonderful people you 
are, Sir Charles. You are great indeed. A history 
of each county! Poor Italy! how small, how in- 
significant she seems when compared to your mar- 
vellous little island! History of a county!” 

“ Yes, and something more even than that, your 
ladvship-~a history of every house of any note with- 
in it.” 

‘Ine beautiful countess nodded, 

“ Does it give a history of the new Hall?” she 
asked, dreamily. 

“No, that was not built, you know. Our friend 
Reginald had not waved his wand before this book 
was written. But it gives a description and full ac- 
count of the old Dale, upon which this magnilicent 
palace stands, eh, Reg ?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Reginald Dartmouth, almost curtly. 
“It is your ladyship’s move.” 

They turned to the table, and the baronet went on 
with his book, 

Presently Reginald Dartmouth’s smooth tones 
broke the stillness of the corner. 





“You win in everything, countess; the game is 
yours. Oh, believe me, lam no fitting opponent for 
your ski!l!” 

The countess laughed, but rather absently, as if her 
thoughts were far away, and leaning her sweet face 
on one beautifully chiselled arm turned to the silent 
figure behind her, 

“ Well, Sir Charles, do you find the old history in- 
teresting ?” 

“Very,” said Sir Charles, looking up, “ extremely 


0. 
Then he glanced over at Reginald Dartmouth. 
“There is a very full description of the old Dale, 

Reg. Did you ever read it?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, almost as curtly as before. 

“Tt must have been a fine old place if the account 
of it is correct. I should have liked to have seen it. 
A grand old mansion. You have not left much trace 
of it, Reg.” 

* No, the architects did their work well,” replied 
the master of the new Hall, with a strange smile, 
“ There is not much left of the old Dale.” 

“Tt is almost a pity—forgive my saying so—but I 
am fond of the old and picturesque, are not you, 
countess ?” 

“ Yes,” said the countess, bringing her eyes from 
an absent, far-gazing look to his face. 

“T cannot think of the old terraces, the old gables, 
and the rustic entrance halls without a sigh. You 
might have spared some of them, Reg. You might 
even,” he added, more slowly, and holding the book 
open with his thumb, while he fixed his dark, frank 
eyes upon the downcast expression of Reginald 
Dartmouth’s face as he sat, toying with a massively 
carved chessman between his long lithe fingers— 
“you might even have spared the old well——” 

A sudden pallor, a sharp click, and the costly 
chessman fell on the board, rolling thence to the floor, 
in two pieces. 

The countess uttered an exclamation and started, 
Sir Charles, without taking his eyes from the stern 
face opposite him, but having grown a trifle paler, 
said, with surprise: 

“Hallo! broken the chessman, Reg? you must 
have strong fingers. What is the matter? You are 
quite pale. ” 

“A slight headache,” muttered the master of the 
new Hall, rising with the shadow of a shudder as he 
spoke that was not so slight but the keen eyes noted 
it. “Countess, you must feel faint for want of re- 
freshment. Let me take you to have some tea.” 

Then, with the countess on his arm, he moved 
away, turning his face over his shoulder to look back 
at Sir Charles and say, with a languid but coldly 
calm ease : 

“You are old enough, Charlie, to look out for 
yourself,” 

(To be continued.) 








Deatu or A Mitironarre.—Mr. Nathan Lees, 
who formerly carried on an extensive business as a 
cotton manufacturer at Dunkinfield, recently died 
at his residence in that town. He isreported to 
have left 24 millions of money, besides great 
landed property. He was never married, and was 
75 years of age, 

On wHom THE Loss FALLS WHERE A CHEQUE 
13 Parp BY A BANKER AFTER A FRAUDULENT 
ALTERATION OF THE AMouNT.—A proposition was 
laid down in a contemporary recently without any 
qualification, to which in reality a very important 
qualification attaches, The proposition was this :— 
“ If a man draws acheque for 8l., and the banker 
pays 80/1, owing to its having been cleverly tam- 
pred with, that is the banker’s affair, and cannot af- 
fect the customer, who only authorized the payment 
of 81.” Now this, although generally is not uni- 
versally true, there being this very reasonable and 
proper qualification—that, if the act of the cus- 
tomer has facilitated or given occasion to the for- 
gery, the loss will fall on him and not on the banker. 
This was decided in the case of ‘Young v. 
Grote” (4 Bingham, 253), which is thus alluded to 
by Mr. Newman in his pamphlet on the “Law of 
Cheques :”—“ A customer of a banker, on leavinz 
hume, entrusted to his wife several blank forms of 
cheques signed by himself, and desired her to 
fill them up, according as his business might require. 
She ordered her busband’s clerk to fill up one, with 
the words fifty pounds two shillings, which he did, 
beginning the word fifty with a small letter in 
the middle of a line. The figures 50, 2, were also 
placed at a considerable distance to the right of 
the printed £. She gave the cheque so filled up to 
the clerk to cash. He, before presenting it, inserted 
the words ‘ three hundred ’ before ‘ fifty,’ and the 
figure 3 between £ and the figures 50, 2, so that 
then it appeared to be a cheque for 3501. 2s, It was 
presented, and paid by the bankers. It was held 
that the improper made of filling up the cheque led 
to the forgery, and therefore that the loss fell on 
the customer and not on the banker, 
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CHAPTER I. 
The love of gaming is the worst of ills; 
With ceaseless storms the troubled soul it fills. 
Young. 

It was a lovely summer evening. The little town of 
Homburg, a short distance by rail from the great Ger- 
man city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, was gorged with 
visitors, for it was in the height of the season, The 
‘hotels and private boarding-houses were crowded 
from garret to cellar with people of all nations, 
In the song principal street you met the travelling 
Englishman with his florid face, blonde whiskers and 
blue eyes, striding along with his inevitable Murray 
ander his arm; the dapper French dandy from the 
Parisian boulevards; the rich Russian boyard, with 
his Calmuck face and pockets lined with gold; the 
wily Greek from the Levant; the keen-eyed Ameri- 
can from the Far West ; the gay Austrian, the honest 
Rhinelander, the well-to-do Fraukfort burgess with 
uis wife and children, ‘ 

Well might the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 
who lived up in the half-barrack, half-barn building 
at the upper end of the great street, dignified by the 
name of Castle, rub his hands gleefully as he looked 
over the little printed sheet full of the names of new 
arrivals at the hotels, for he knew that nine-tenths 
of the visitors did not come to his little pocket-hand- 
kerchief territory to drink the mineral waters, though 
they might make that a pretext, did not come to 
climb the steeps of the Taunus Mountains and in- 
hale their vivifying breezes, but to haunt the gaming- 
tables of the Kursaal, from which he derived an 
enormous revenue. 

Anda very gay place was the Kursaal, like many 
another Temple of Sinin this strange world of ours. 
The spider makes his web attractive when he invites 
the fly to walk into his little parlour. And this web of 
the landgrave’s was very attractive—a noble building 
separated from the street by groves of orange trees. 
The entrance was through arcades, above which was 
& glorious row of columns. Inside were a splendid 
bali-room, decorated by Italian artists, often reso- 
nant to the sweetest vocal and instrumental music 
the world affords, conversation rooms and a reading- 
room. One wing of the huge building was devoted 
toeating and drinking. Coffee, cigars and Turkish 
pipes were served in a splendid café. 

But wealth and art were lavished specially on the 
decorations of th vast saloons opening out of each 
other. and devoted to gambling. This was the core 
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of the Kursaal. Sumptuous furniture, frescoed 
walls, chandeliers that shone like clusters of stars 
aud made night radiant; all these were so many 
lures to the green tables, where sat dignified gentle- 
men, gray-headed and white-cravatted, lending an air 
of respectability to the inevitable road to ruin. 

Yet the stranger who looked in on this bewilder- 
ing scene would have erred greatly if he had set 
down all whom he met there as victims of the fatal 
passion of gaming. There were hundreds of mere spec- 
tators who never staked acoin upon a colour or a card, 

And among these last, on the eveniug in question, 
was Nicolaus Steinberg, a jeweller of Frankfort, 
who was strolling through the Kursaal, accompanied 
by his wife Linda and his daughter Frederika. hoy 
were passing a day or two at Homburg, stopping at 
the Englischer Hof (English Hotel), for health and 
recreation, and merely looked in at the Kursaal, as 
every sojourner in Homburg does, to hear the music, 
read the papers, sip an ice, and watch the stranze 
cosmopolitan crowd and the play of passions exhi- 
bited by the votaries of fortune. 'he real purpose 
of their little trip was to drink the mineral waters 
in the park and to enjoy the fresh breezes that swept 
from the Taunus Mountains. 

Nicolaus Steinberg was a fine-looking man of per- 
haps fifty-six years of age—much older than his 
wife. Linda and her daughter might almost have 
passed for sisters, so much did they resemble each 
other, only Linda was pale and Fredorika in the 
bloom of health and beauty. 

“Tt isso vexatious,” said Frederika, “ that Brother 
Hermann has not come over from Heidelberg and 
met us as he promised. I’m half incliued to think 
he has gone off with some of his classmates oa a 
tramp along the Rhine or into Switzerland.” 

“*He would have sent word, my child,’’ said her 
father. ‘1 don’t give him up yet.” 

“ But we have only one day more in Homburg,” 
said Frederika. “I so want somebody to walk with 
and tulk to. And then I haveu’t seen Hermann for 
months.” 

“As far as walking and talking go,” replied 
Steinberg, with a smile, ‘I haven’t lost the use of 
my tongue or my feet. And that reminds me that 
you were teasing me just now to walk in the gardens, 
Iam ready, my dear. Come, Linda.” 

“ Excuse me, Claus,” replied the wife; “I feel a 
little tired. I’ll sit here on the sofa, if you please. 
for a few minutes, and you can either join me here 
or I’il meet you by the fountain.” 

“Let it be the fountain, my dear,” answered 
Steinberg. “You'll find us there in twenty 
minutes.” 


So Steinberg and his daugnter mado their way 
throngh the crowd into the open air, while the good 
frau took a seat on the sofa and watched the 
gamblers, f 

Though everything was orderly it was a sad eight 
toathoughtful person, It was sad to see young 
men andeven young women putting down perhaps 
their fir-t napoleon, and te watch in tivir eager eyes 
the development of what might well be one day an 
absorbing and consuming passion. 

Even more revolting was tho eazerness with which 
oll womon, many of them with one foot in the 
grave, sat there, like galvanized corpses, watching 
with Lleared and rheumy eyes the tide of chance 
which was to sweep their gold or paper either 
toward their pile of glittering napoleons and crisp 
uotes or into the fathomless coffers of the bank. 

The long raxe of the banker was far more active 
than the little short rakes of the players. 

And there was never a smile on his faco when he 
added to his hoard, nevera look of disappointment 
when he lost a stake, and good reason for it, for, in 
the long run, the bank always ins. . 

To pocket losses and winnings with the same good 
grace isetiquette at Homburg. Wiesbaden, Baden- 
Baden, or any other gambling locality that we are 
acquainted with. 

When,once upon & time, a ruined gamestor sprang 
from the table at the Kursaal, with a horrid oath, 
and, drawing a pistol from his pockst, blew his 
brains out (before the ladies, too, what enormity !) 
the good Landgrave of Hesse- Homburg, who hap- 
pened to be present, pronounced his epitaph in these 
words : 

“ He was a fool, and no gentleman.” 

Linda Steinberg, thongh she had looked on these 
scenes so often as to feel little emotion beyond a pass- 
ing pang at what sho witnessed, could not help 
watching one particular gambler with an interest for 
which she could hardly account to herself. 

His back was turned toward her as he bent over 
tho table, but his hands were clenched behind him ; 
and they were the index of what be felt and euf- 
fered. 

Sometimes those long thin hands were relaxed, 
then their grip of each other was so tightened that 
the nails drew blood. The man’s legs trembled with 
the intensity of his excitoment. 

Men and women must be well dresed to be admitted 
to the Kursaal. ho landgrave and the gentleman 
who hires the saloons want no beggarly intruders 
‘into their splendid pandemonium, “ ‘I'he Prince of 
! Darkness is a gentleman.” 

‘But this gambler, whom Mudame Steinberg watched’ 
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s0 closely, had just managed to pass muster, for 
his black coat and pantaloons were shiny at the 
seams with wear, and but for the straps that passed 
under his broken shoes and dragged the bottoms of 
his pantaloons down over them, the fact that he wore 
no stockings must have been revealed. A rent in 
one of his poor old shoes would have been fatal to 
his chances of admission but that he had patched 
that with a bit of courtplaster. 

At last, amidst a dead hush, were heard the omi- 
nous words, “ Bank wins,” and the longest rake on 
the board mercilessly swept up the piled heap of 
napoleons and Bank of France notes (only French 
money is current at the Kursaal), idcluding the miser- 
able stake of the shabby gambler. 

He staggered away from the table unnoticed by 
any of the players, all too intent on the game, and 
turned toward one of the doors of the saloon. 

But what a face it was if any one had cared to note 
it 
Not the faintest tint of colour. Eyesstarting from 
their sockets, teeth clenched hard,a mortal agony in 
every deep line of the hard, ghastly face. 

What an absurd contrast to the gay, scarlet neck- 
bow which had been put on in the vain hope of di- 
verting attention from the deplorable shabbiness of 
the rest of his appointments, 

As a study of character he was well worth looking 
at, And there was one person who did look at him, 
and whose face appeared a reflection of the horror 
of his own—a face that seemed frozen into stone, 

It was Linda Steinberg’s, 

Her white lips moved, and a cry she could not eup- 
press escaped them. 

It fell on the ear of the man who had but a moment 
before appeared ingensible to all external impressions, 
and produced an instantaneous revolution in his ex- 
pression, 

Hiseyes lighted up, something like a smile gleamed 
on his wan lips, 

He saw the lady without turning his head to- 
ward her, and said, in a voice that reached her ear 
only. 

“Watch me and follow me. 
you.” 

Linda Steinberg did not dare to look at the speaker, 
but a slight inclination of her head signified her as- 
sent. 

She looked into a huge mirror that hung above the 
sofa and saw the direction that he took, then she 
rose and followed him asif impelled by some mag- 
netic attraction. 

She passed through the throng of well-dressed 
people without noticing one of them, All she saw, 
all she thought of, was one dead-white face and thin 
wiry figure clothed in rusty black. 

This man, this spectre was now before her, pans- 
ing at the entrance of a shady alley way, a favourite 
haunt of lovers. 

A little farther off she saw the fountain glittering 
in the rainbow hues of coloured lamps, and she dis- 
tingnished the figures of her husband and daughter 
waiting for her at the trysting-place, 

There peace, happiness, frankuess—here mystery 
and horror. 

The gambler beckoned her and she followed him, 
Tn a few moments she overtook him and leaned her 
band on the back of a rustic seat to support herself, 
for she was weak and tottering. 

“ Are we alone ? ” she asked, 

“Yes; I have examined the spot. There is no 
one within ear-shot, I was the last person in the 
world you thought to see to-night, Linda, was I not?” 
asked the man, 

“Yes; you promised never to cross my path 
again,” said Madaine Steinberg. 

* And you fancied that though I might be willing 
to break my word to you it was a physical impossi- 
bility to do so.” 

“ You know that I have it in my power to rid 
myself of your hateful presence for ever,” said 
Madame Steinberg, 

“Yes; but the exercise of that power would be 
your ruin,” answered the man. “ There is a secret 
between us which you dare not divulge.” 

“It weighs on me like a dull pain,” answered 
Madame Steinberg, wearily. “I had got used to it— 
your presence has restored all its acute agony. I 
sometimes think I will relieve myself by telling all.” 

“To your husband? To your husband, whose 
one fault is jealousy ? ” 

** Even to my husband,” 

“ But your oath to a dying mother?” 

“That oath algue interposes, Why did she ex- 
act it?” 

* Because the thought of disgrace to her was 
worse than de«th,” answered the man, 

“Cesar Bastian,” asked Madame Steinberg, after 
& pause, “ why did you seek this interview ?” 

**You were in the Kursaal, and you ask the 
Teason?’’ replied Bastian, with a sucer. “ Because 


I must speak to 





this night I have staked my last five-franc piece and 
lost it, Because you alone stand between me and 
this.” 

He half drew a single-barrelled pistol from his 
breast pocket and then thrust it back with a sullen 
smile. 

“ Kill me?” she cried, suddenly. 

“Excuse me,” answered Bastiin, with a sinister 
smile, “The fellow who killed the bird that laid 
the golden eggs blocked his own little game concla- 
sively.” 

“ You mean that-you want money? ” 

“That speaks for itself, my lady. Look at me. 
Who would recognize in me the elegant gentleman 
who used up three pairs of kid gloves ina day and 
set the fashions on the boulevard? But we won't 
speak now of empty pockets and dilapidated ward- 
robes, since Providence has sent you to relieve my 
Wants.” 

“That name from yonr lips!” 

“ Why not, sweet 2, How much money have you 
about you? ” 

“IT don'’t know. There is my purse.” 

She handed him a green silk purse, through the 
meshes of which a handful of gold gleamed in the 
light of the lamp near which they were standiag. 

Bastian’s eyes sparkled. 

He poured the gold intohis palm, chinked ft, and 
returned the empty purse. 

“A nest-egz,” he said. “Properly invested this 
will yield a thousand-fold return. And, luckily, the 
chance for investment is not far distant.” 

He uodded in the direction of the Karsaal, 

*Omsar Bastian,” said Madame Steinberg, laying 
her hand on the man’s arm, but she shuddered as she 
did soas if with inexpressible loathing, “ you are 
ragged and hungry. Gaming has been one prolific 
source of yourruin and of others’ ruin. Take that 
money, clothe and feed yourself, and employ what is 
left in your support until you ar@in.a way to earnan 
honest living.” 

“T earn an honest living!” cried Bastian, with a 
bitter laugh, ‘ That’s the best joke of the season, 
What would you have me do?” ' 

“ Dig—delve—ship on a Rhine steamer as a coal- 
passer—tend cattle on the mountains—anythiog but 
what you have been doing,” replied Linda. 

“You have named a number of gentlemanly occu- 
pations,” sneered Bastian. “ What if I prefer the 
little game of thirty and forty ?” 

*“ Then you will lose every kreutzer I have given 
you—and it is the last.” : 

“Do you mean to tell me that your husband is a 
stingy old curmudgeon ?” 

* Heis the best and most generous of men ; but if 
you think I will rou him to feed your prodigality you 
are mistaken. We have met for the last time, and 
you have received the last coin that will ever pass 
from my hand to yours.” 

She swept away as she uttered these words, and 
directed her steps to the fountaiu. 

Bastian looked after her with a malignant smile, 

“Tt is you who are mistaken, my dainty dame,” he 
muttered, ‘' We have not parted for the last time 
by many. What your husband has is yours, and 
what you bave shall be mne,” 

And he went straizht from the garden to the gam- 
bliug-rooms to mend his fortune 

Nicolaus Steinberg would certainly have noticed 
the extreme pallor and agitation of his wife had not 
his attention been diverted at that moment by a joy- 
ous exclamation from Frederika, as, regardless of 
lookers-on, she clasped in her arms and kissed a 
handsome youvg man, 

** My dear, dear brother !” 

Hermann Steinberg returned his sister’s salute, 
shook bands with his father, and embraced his 
mother, 

The latter, for the moment, forgot her troubles. 

“ Why, how cold your hands and face are!’’ ex- 
claimed Hermann. “ Are you ili?” 

“Tam as well as usual,” replied his mother. 

“T have seen you before tuis evening, mother,” 
said the young man, with a smile, 

Madame Steinberg started, 

* Where ?” she exclaimed. ‘In the Kursaal ?” 

“No. In the garden.” 

Madane Steinberg turned paler than ever. 

Could her son have overheard what had passed be- 
tween herself and that man? No. He would not 
wear such a frauk smile if he had guessed the import 
of that interview. 

* Father,” continued Hermann, “do you know 
mother has been flirting with a gentleman in the 
* Lovers’ Walk ’?” 

He speke with the idle thoughtlessness of youth. 
But Cassar Bastian had well said that jealousy was 
the Lesetiiug siu of Nicolaus Steinberg, otherwise @ 
noble-hearte?d man, 

Ilis brow dark-ned visibly as he repeated : 

“ A geutleman ?” 











Madame Steinberg nerved herself to perfect calm. 
ness. 

“ What nonsense!” she said. 
beggar !” 

“ Yos,” said Hermann, “Though I was quite a 
long way off yet I could see he was vilely seedy. 
And I saw mother take out her purse. I daresay it 
was a fortunate encounter for the scamp.” 

“ My dear,” said Steinberg, gravely, ‘how often 
have I cautioned you against indiscriminate charity ? 
These public beggars are always impostors, | seek 
not to check your generons impulses, but I do insist 
that your alms be worthily bestowed.” 

“TI shall not offend again,” replied Madame Stein- 
berg, faintly. 

“And now,” cried Hermann, “let's go to the 
hotel. I've got a famous appetite, and [ expect you 
ome the prodigal son on his return from Heidel- 


Steinberg gave his arm to his wife. 

Hermann followed with Frederika, and they left 
the garden. 

“ You haven't told:me the meaning of that bit of 
courtplaster on your cheek,” whispered Frederika to 
Hermann. 

“tow do you know I haven't scratched my face 
picking berries in the woods?” replied the young 
man. 

“I kuow better,” said Froderika. “Woe girle know 
all about the students’ duels at Heidelberg.” 

“Very well,” replied the studeuat. “ When two 
etudents quarrel.at an English aniversity they. settle 
it by a bout of fisticuffs, When we have a falling 
out we clear ap scores by a fencing-mutch—ouly the 
face exposed, as you know. No mortal combats as in 
France.” 

“Tt's abominable—diszusting,” said Predorika. 

“Til hear no more about it,” said Hermann, 
“When we quarrel we scratch each other's faces, 
and that’s just what you girls do, But I haven't 
been fighting a duel. I cut myself shaving—that 
accounts for the courtplaster.” 

“That's a story, Hermann. You have no occasiop 
toshave, Your face is as smooth as mine.” 

“ And these prumising moustaches!’’ exclaimed 
Hermann. 

“ Hear the boy! 
bird!” 

“ Mother! mother!” cried Hermann. 
derika stop. She's teasing mv.” 

In this way they reached the hotel—the young 
people gay and frolicksome, the father happy, and 
the mother with the weight of a dead secret on her 
heart, 


“The man was a 


The down on a young canary- 


“* Make Fre- 


CHAPTER Il. 
In faith and hope the work] will disagree. 
Bat all mankind's eoucera is cuarity. Pope. 

OLD and new are curiously blended iu the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maia, the present home of sume of 
the leading characters of our story. In ove partit is 
one of the finest cities of Germany, with broad streets 
and beautiful houses and shops. In another, it is 
the qneerest old hive on the European continent, with 
dark, narrow, winding streets, houses with carved 
gables, fragmenta of old fortifivations, and a leap of 
medigval rubbish. 

Skulking and slouching along in the shadow of 
the tall houses at the close of day, Cwsar Bastian 
was going toward his lodzing, for he was now ior 
the time being a sojourner in Frankfort. He was 
better dressed than when we met him in the Kur- 
saal—for he had hada ran of luck and cast lis skiu 
like a snake. He had invested in a ready-made 
travelling suit of gray, wore clean linen, aud a 
slouched Tyrolean hat, with the brim pulled duwa, 
and the collar of his frock coat turned up, aud a red 
silk handkerchief passed twice rouud tis neck aud 
lapping over his cheek, as if he bad the faceache— 
more likely for purposes of concealment. 

When he reached the Jews’ Hospital, founded by 
the charity of the Rothschilds, he turned into the 
Judengasae (the Jew’s street)—that mouument of 
the cruelty and bigotry of the “good old times” 
some people are so fund of praising. 

It is a paradise now to what it used to be, for then 
the air and light were alinost banished, aud ai noon- 
day you groped along between two rows of tall, 
mouldy, damp, black, wormeaten houses, some of them 
aluost meeting overhead, The sons of Israei were 
restricted to this dismal quarter, aud at noigut, even 
up to the sixth year of the present ceutury, were 
fastened into the street like wild beasts by locked 
gates at cither end from sunset to sunrise. 

Yet this treatment did uot crush the spirit of the 
singular race, and in this very street wre. bora 
those very princes of finance, the Rothschilds, wie 
had kings aud emperora for customers, and could 
make war or peace by lousening or tightening their 
purse atrings. 

Casar Bastian thought of the Rothschilds as be 
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pemenl > house where their mother was born 
NO. 

‘ “ Ah!” he muttered, “ if I only had alittle of their 
luck !” 

The idle spendthrift always attributes success in 
life to luck, instead of to pluck and perseverance. 

A slight female figure, in poor, worn clothes, stood 
directly before him. He tried to edge past her, but 
she prevented him. A thin white hand was extended 
to him, and a trembling voice uttered the word: 

* Charity.” 

“Get out, wench!” replied Bastian, surlily. ‘I 
never give to street-beggars—I've better uses for my 
money.” . 

« Tf Oessar Bastian wants to escape detection,” said 
the girl, ‘he had better disguise his voice as well as 
hide his face.” 

A quick, frightened look came into Bastian’s eyes. 

a You've mistaken your man,” he said. “ My name 
is not Bastian. Let me pass or I'll give you in charge 
of the police,” 

“You had better give the police a wide berth,” 
answered the girl, mockingly. ‘Don’t you know 
me?” 

She raised her hood from her face as she epoke. 
The face was very beautiful, or had been, for now 
it was thin and white, though unwrinkled, and the 
black eyes burned with an unnatural lustre. 

“Claudine!” exclaimed the man, 

“ What's left of her,” was the answer. 

“You may well say that. What have you done 
with your red cheeks and plump figure? What is 
the meaning of this change ?” 

“T have been ill, and I am starving—that’s what’s 
the matter. Yesterday I parted with my last kreut- 
zer.” 

“ How lucky you met your good genius 

“My good genius! Say, rather, my evil destiny. 
I don't Know but what starvation is better than relief 
at your hands. But I am young, Bastian, and the 
grave isa cold, narrow bed. You don’t want to see 
me laid there, do you, Ceesar ?” 

“Pshaw! why do you ask me that? I'll share 
what little I have with you.” 

“And you'll put me in the way of getting an honest 
living 2?” asked the girl, pleadingly. 

“ Oh, yes, of course I will,” replied Bastian, with a 
sneer, “I’m so honest myself, eo familiar with ways 
of getting aa honest living.” 

* But surely after what you have suffered—after 
what haegs over you——” 

“Silence, Claudine! Naming that, you have 
named a reason why I cannot be honest if I would. 
There are men aud women branded and doomed from 
their birth, Crime is in their blood—it is the legacy 
of their worthless parents, The world begins its war 
on them when they are tottering children, For a 
first slight offence justice sends them to some refuge 
which is a nursery of crime, They begin life again 
contamivated. The weak among them become meek 
victims of society—the brave aud strong resist and 
pay back wrong for wrong, scorn for scorn, and often 
—mark me—triumph, for the knife and the torch are 
dangerous weapous in desperate hands. Juatice ays 
its iron hand upon many, | admit, but what propor- 
tion do they bear to the multitade who brave. it? 
Look at Paris, where, they say, both of us first saw 
the light. Hundreds of villuins—as society calls 
them—are there aunually arrested, tried, convicted, 
seut to the penal colonies or the galleya—but at this 
hour there are there fifty thousand enemies of order, 
living by their wits, stealthy, cunning, brave, defiant 
—and many of them on the road to fortane—uet the 
guillotine. But 1 am gabbling beyond all reason, 
The use of my tongue has been denied me so long 
that | abuse its liberty now itis unfettered. Where 
are you living 2?” 

“T am starving here in the Jews’ street. Do you 
see that low black archway yonder? I will wait 
there for you, Cesar, while you get me some food — 
cooked food, mind you—and something to eat it out 
of, for I haven’t tire or the poorest bit of crockery or 
tiuware. You wou't.give me the slip now?” 

“ You’re enough to drive a man mad. I'd help 
you for the sake of old times.alone, Ido go willingly, 
for [ think I can use you.’’ 

“The old story,’’ said the girl, with a sigh, as she 
tottered towards the black arched doorway she had 
indicated. 

Cesar Bastian soon found an humble eating-house, 
where he purchased some hot soup, bread, a few 
slices of cold meat, pepper and salt, a couple of plates 
and spoons and some iron knives and forks, 

Laden with the package, be hurried to the door- 
way, in the shadow of which he found Claudine wait- 
ing {or “im, Weakness compelled her to lean upon 
his arm as she wearily climbed eight flights of steps, 
for the den she occupied was at the top of one of the 
— houses in the Jews’ streat. 

at Zt took arasty key from the pocket of her 
Gress and unlocked tae door, 
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They entered a room entirely destitute of furni- 
ture. A heap of mouldy straw in one corner served 
for a bed, 

Yet, strange to say, a bit of broken looking-glass 
was suspended over it, and on the gill of the dormer- 
window was a cracked flower-pot, holding a rose- 
bush in bloom, the only bright thing amid the deso- 
late surroundings, and a token, like the mirror, of 
feminine taste. 

The girl and the man sat down on the straw, and 
he opened his package. 

The sight and savour of the food appealed to the 
animal ivstincts of the starving woman, and she 
dashed at it like a famished wolf. 

Cassar held her hands off by matn force. 

“ Softly,” said he, aud there was a slight touch of 
tenderness in his voice. “ You’re my baby now, and 
I must feed you.” 

With an iron spoon that he had brought with him 
he carefully administered a little soup to her, as 
carefully as if it had been medicine. 

The first drops nearly choked her; by degrecs she 
swallowed without difficulty, and then ate some of 
the bread and meat slowly, as her companion coun- 
gelled her to do. 

“ Enough for the present,” he said, at last. 

“More! more!” she cried, raveuously eyeing the 
food. 

“No, no; wait a bit, Olaudine, It will be all the 
better for you.” 

“You find me daintily lodged,” said the young 
woman, as she sat, with her handsclasped round her 
kuees, aud her long, rich black tresses falling dis- 
hevelled over her thin shoulders. 

“TI have been worse lodged,” replied Bastian. 

“TI know it—I know it!” replied Claudine, * but 
it seems hard to be just at the point where I began 
life. Yet, when we gnawed the crusts the old rag- 
picker gave us I think we enjoyed them because 
every morsel was not embittered by remorse.” 

“ Why will ye be always preaching?” ‘asked Bas- 
tian. “Can it wash away the past ?” 

“No. And I daresay when I regain my health 
and beauty "—she glanced at the bit of looking-glass 
—* I shall be as reckless as'ever, After all you had 
a greater fall than I did. Both were ambitious, but 
at one time you might have beexn——” 

“A gentleman? I was one when that old fool 
adopted me. I led a gay life in Paris for a time.” 

* And never thought of me. Prosperity hardened 
your heart.” 

“* What could I do for you ?” asked Bastian. ‘‘ How 
could I claim acquaintanee with a girl who was danc- 
ing on the tight-rope at the circus in the Champs- 
Elysées? Besides, you had your chauces then, as 
well as I.” . 

“TI don’t understand you, What chances? The 
nightly risk of breaking my neck at a salary of sixty 
francs a week.” 

“Pshaw! many a woman of half your beauty and 
a lower salary rustled in silks and diamonds, and rode 
in her carriage.” 

“TI know what you mean now,” said Claudine, 
flercely, fixing her blazing eyes upon him. 

“ You needu’t look daggers at me,’’ answered Bas- 
tian. “‘ And you needu't fumble at your belt, Idare- 
say you’ve spouted the gay poignard you used to 
war in the old Bohemian days long ago.” 

“You are right,” replied Claudine, bitterly, “T 
am now only a starving beggar-girl, and you can 
insult me with impnuity.” 

“Come, come, Claudine, there is no sense in our 
quarrelling. If you are a beggar lam worse. I'ma 
little flusa just now, but that won't last long—and 
then? You know my position is worse than yours, 
Here’s some money for present needs,” 

“[ will accept only the merest trifle from you, 
Casar,” said the girl. * You would do me far more 
service if you would put me in the way of earning 
some for myself.” 

“J was thinking of that, Claudine. Would you 
mind taking service in a respectable family ?” 

“Could you recommend me to one, and would they 
take me on your recommendation 2?” 

“Why, no. I faucy my name would hardly open 
the doors of a respectable huuse to you. My name! 
Did I ever have one? Who were my father and 
mother? I know not—and yet certain instincts 
sometimes tell me that they were of gentle blood.” 

“And I, too, have thouzht myself sometimes the 
discarded daughter of a lady,” said Claudine, “I 
have been often told my hands and feet were aristo- 
cratic.” 

“ You had pretty little hands once, thongh now 
they’re like bird’s claws, and smaller feet never trod 
the tight-rope in the Empress’s circus.” 

“ And, like you, have been ambitious—resolved 
to win rank and fortune.” 

* We will do it yet, Clandine, my girl. We will 
stoop to conquer. We have a proverb which says 
who would command mnat learn to serve.” 





“T am ready to accept anything,” said Claudine’ 
“Beggars mustn’t be choosers. But I know no femf- 
nine employment. Ican neither sew nor do much 
housework—but I won't go on the rope again.” 

“You'll quickly learn anything you choose, Hear 
me, then. There is the Steinberg family in Frank- 
fort. There’s their address. I know something about 
them, and I know them to be charitable people. Go 
to the house, and beg, not for movey, but for work, 
The old man isa hard worker himself—a jeweller, 
and won his wealth by honourable industry.” 

“If I fail there | can but try somewhere else.” 

“You must not fail there, 1 must have you in that 
house,” 

“ To rob the jeweller ?”’ 

“Pshaw! How you place the very worst construc 
tion on anything I propose!” 

“That is because I know you, Cesar.” 

“Well, You are wrong in your conjectures in this 
case, All I shall ask you to do is toreport to me from 
time to time what you see and hear in that family— 
and that is only what every gossiping housemaid does. 
Will you make the trial ?” 

“To-morrow, without fail,” 

“ Do you owe anything for rent here ?” 

“ Not a kreutzer.” 

* Then here’s some money for you. 
decent second-liand dress. You can buy that in the 
neighbourhood. I will bring you more food to- 
morrow. I lodge hard by here. Good-night! Not 
one kiss ?” 

“ There is my hand. My lips do not meet yours.” 

Casar Bastian took the passive hand, pressed it, 
and went down the dark staircase. 

The Steinberg family lived over their shop in a 
broad, clean, busy street in the new part of the city. 

Early the next forenoon a young woman, cheaply 
but decently clad, called and desired to see the lady 
r the house, aud Madame Steinberg received Clau- 

ine. 

“ Madame,” said the young girl, timidly, “I have 
heard that you are very charitable. The poor of 
Prankfort bless you. This has emboldened me to 
call on you, though,I am a stranger.” 

“And you look ill, my poor child. You have done 
me @ favour in calling.” 

She took out the same green silk purse which Bas. 
tian bad emptied at the Kursaal, and which was now 
replenished. 

“Pardon me, madame,” said Claudine, with a 
blush that weil became her pretty features, ‘bat I 
came to beg for employment. not for money,” 

She remembered Bastian's instructions. 

“ Are you a seamstress ?” 

* M—madame—lI au ill, as you say, but I think I 
am capable of undertaking light Lousework.”’ 

“ Have you lived out? ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

The falsehood came glibly from her practised 
tongue. 

“In Frankfort ? ” 

“No, madame, in Strasburg. I came from Alsace, 
I lived there with Madame Lavalle, a widow lady.” 

“Then you have a recommendation from her?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Very well, bring it to me.” 

“Tt isin French,” 

“Tread French. Go back and get your recom. 
mendation, In the meantime I will consult my 
inusband.” 

“Then you give me hope, madame ?” 

“ We wiil sev.” 

Claudine returned to her lodgings in the Jews’ 
street, where Coosar Bastian soon called upon her. 
He had anticipated Madame Steinberg’s demand for 
a recommeudation aud came prepared for it. 

It was vut filling in the name which had occurred 
to Claudine, aud then the paper which he handed 
her, writteo in elegant French, and in a ladylike 
hand, was a document which would pass the closest 
scrutiny. 

Furuished with these credentials, Claudine hastened 
back to Madame Steinberg, who, with the assent of 
her husband, now engaged the applicant as a domestio, 
little dreamiug that in doing so she had made an in- 
mate of an acquaintauce of the man she feared and 
abhorred, 


You need a 





CHAPTER III. 
The castlel erag of Dracheufels 
Frowns o'er the wide and wiuding Rhiee. 
Byron. 
Otp Barzara, who was a servant of all-work at 
the Steinbergs’, bad had rather a hard time of it 
since the failing health of her mistress had pravented 
her participation in the housebold duties, though 
Linda was an active and handy little housewife, busy 
asa bee from morning till night, with no idea of 
playing the fine idie lady, and did her fair share of 
the work. 
Both the old woman and the young one welcomed 
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the additional help which pretty, quiet, pensive 
Claudine brought into the establishment. 

Just now the work was rather heavier than usual, 
for here was Hermann at home for the holidays, and 
Hermann's room had to be seen to twice a day, for 
he bad the careless habit of a student, and was withal 
something of a dandy, very prodigal in the matter of 
underclothes, collars, handkerchiefs and cuffs. 

Then there were a nephew and niece on a visit, 
Caspar Hartmann, a bright, bold boy of twelve, and 
Minna, his sister, a lovely flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
fairy of eight. 

They were children of a married sister of the 
jeweller, who, with her husband, had gone to Eng- 
land two years before, and they were left in charge 
of a bachelor uncle, Christian Steinberg, a wine-mer- 
chant of Mainz, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartmann had prospered in England 
and had written for the children to join them as soon 
as the uncle could find a trustworthy person to take 
charge of them on the journey. : 

This, then, was their last visit to Uncle and Aunt 
Steinberg at Frankfort, and, under the circumstances, 
and being great favourites, they did pretty much as 
they pleased. 

They romped about the house, turning it, as old 
Barbara said, but not unkindly, bottom upwards. 
They taxed severely the good nature of old Fritz 
Landeck, Steinberg’s right-hand man, who had charge 
of his establishment during the absence of Nicolaus, 
the boy making him again and again tell his ol:i cam- 
pa‘gn stories — for Fritz bad been a private in the 
campaign of 1815—and the girl constantly running to 
him with orders for earrings and other trinkets for 
her dolls, which the old mau made out of brass wire 
very glorious and satisfactory. 

Hermann petted the boy, and they were comrades 
in spite of the difference of their ages. 

Caspar and Minna read and spoke English, and the 
boy was wonderfully posted up about England, und 
Hermann was greatly amused at the young gentle- 
man’s projects for the future. 

But the children’s visit came to a close. 

Once more leaving his shop in charge of Fritz, 
Steinberg and his wife, Hermann and Frederika, with 
the boy and girl, started for Mainz by rail, and in 
due time reached Uncle Christian’s house in Ludwig 
Street, not far from the catkedral. 

Uncle Christian received them all with open arms, 
but the children with a genuine enthusiasm. 

Minna and Caspar had twined themselves about 
his heart. and tears of joy ran down his cheeks as he 
embraced them, 

In one minute after their arrival they were seated 
in the corner of a sitting-room, devouring the sugar- 
plums with which he had bountifully supplied 
them. 

“ And to think, brother,” he said, as by way of a 
sigh he drew a long whiff from the huge bow! of his 
meerschaum, “ that we’re going to lose them so soou 
—perhaps never to see them again.” 

“ Don't talk so, Christian,” said Nicolaus, who al- 
ways strove to look on the bright side of things. 
“England is not far off. We are all well to do, and 
we shall exchange visits.” 

“T foresee what will happen, Claus,” said Uncle 
Christian. ‘That boy and girl are as dear to me as 
if they were my own. When I miss their good-vight 
kisses, when I miss their bright faces and their 
merry voices, this old house will be a desolate place. 
T shan’t be able toendure it. I shall break away 
from old ties and old associations, and I shall follow 
them.” 

“For my part,” said Nicolaus, “I have always 
longed to visit England, and have desired to make it 
my home. But that will never be.” 

“Why not?” 

“Ask Linda. Husbands must obey their wives. 
The idea of changing our old home for a new one has 
always been distasteful to her.” 

“| have changed my mind,” said Linda Steinberg, 
looking up. 

“You are joking, Linda,” said her husband, in 
a'nazement. 

“1 am perfectly serious,” said Linda. “At a 
week's notice—a day’s—I would go on board ship, 
caring not if I never saw Germany again.” 

“You look astonished, Brother Claus,” said Chris- 
tian, laughing. ‘ Now, though I adore the sex 4 
“ You, an old bachelor!’ interrupted Nicolaus. 

“Adore the sex,” continued Christian, steadily ; 
"but I must say that they are as changeableas wea- 
ther-cocks. You must admit that, Sister Linda, 
ae 1 don’t say it’safault, Variety is the spice of 

ife 

Nicolaus laughed, his wife joining in, and no more 
was said on the subject at that time. 

Meanwhile Hermann and Frederika had gone out 
for @ stroll about the famous old city—old indeed. for 
here there wasa Roman camp made nearly half a 
before the birth of Cbaiat 








“The very ground we are treading, Frederika,” 
said the student, “has shaken under the tramp of the 
Twenty-second Logion, the men who conquered Ju - 
dea and stormed the holy city of Jerusalem.” 

“T remember,” said Frederika, ‘and how one of 
those very legienaries, converted to Christianity, 
became the first Bishop of Mainz and afterward a 
martyr to his faith,” 

** And it was here,” remarked the student, “ac- 
cording to the legend, that Constantine beheld the 
cross in the sky which made a Christian of him.” 

** And here Guttenberg discovered printing. Shall 
we go and see his statue in the Guttenberg Square?” 

“Not I!” exclaimed Hermann. “ I’ve often 
wished the old fellow had died before he made the 
discovery.” 

“ Hermann, for shame!” 

“Oh, yes; it’s all very well to cry forshame. But 
if you had to pore ever musty Greek and Latin books 
as many hours of the day and night as I’ve done 
you’d have no patience for the memory of the old 
muff. You ought to see us bury the old text books 
that have worried the life out of us. Jolly good fun 
I tell you.” 

“Well, at least you'll escort me to the cathe- 
dral ?” 

“T’ve no objection. But have you any special ob- 
ject for your pilgrimage ?’’ 

“Yes. I want to go to the tomb of Henry von 
Meissen.”’ 

The student laughed, 

“ T suppose you know all about him.” 

“T know he was@ sweet singer and was called 
Women’s Praise, because he sang in honour of women. 
And when he died the women of Mainz carried his 
bier on their shoulders tothe grave. And they heaped 
flowers and poured wine over it.” 

“ Yes, and shed tears in abundance over their 
dead eulogist.”” 

“To be sure they did, sir, And in later days it 
was the women of Mainz who raised by subscription 
ever so much money and engaged the sculptor, 
Schwanthaler, to make the beautiful monument we 
are going to see. See what women can do when 
they are in earnest. What are you laughing at, 
sir?” 

“Never mind. Here we are at the door of the 
cathedral.” 

They entered the sacred edifice and wandered 
among its columns, shrines and tombs till they 
reached the object of Frederika’s search. She 
lingered a long time before the monument in silence, 
and placed her bouquet on the pedestal, a tribute to 
one who had deserved so well of her sex. 

“Now,” she said, as she took her brother's arm, 
when they again emerged into the street, “ you will 
please to tell me, sir, what you were laughing at just 
now.” 

“ At your carefully omitting one fact in the history 
of the dead poet,” 

“* What was that?” 

“That the women of Mainz, who shouldered his 
remains, and cried their pretty eyes out over him, 
hated aud abused the poor man when he was living, 
They scoffed at his songs and jeered at his chivalric 
enthusiasm. What they did afterward was in the 
way of reparation—when it couldn’t help him one 
bit.” 

“TI don’t believe one word of that.” 

“It’s afact. Just think how nice it would have 
been if the girls had only sent him flowers and 
cheered him with a few bright smiles while he was 
alive and kicking.” 

‘| don’t think you have a bit of romance in you,” 
said Frederika, half pouting, half smiling. 

“1’m the most romantic fellow living,” exclaimed 
Hermann. “I care more for our German legends 
than I do for the Greek tragedies, Wait till we’re 
ou the Khine to-morrow. Then I'll come out strong.” 

“| hope you will make yourself useful,” replied 
Frederika, 

“ Of course I shall. The Rhine is my hobby. I 
should be no true German if I did not love the Rhine 
—weren’t ready to fight and die for it.” 

“ Take care how you boast,” said Frederika, “ The 
time for trial may come. The French have threat- 
ened to take the Rhine,” 

“ Just let them try it,” cried the young student. 

Now bending down he sang in low but rich tones 
@ stanza from the “‘ Rheinweinlied:” 

* Down from the rack the musket bring, 
Forth from i's sheath the sabre swing. 
Soon as the Gallic legions spring 

To seize our own abounding river 
Charge the invading line! 

For our old Father Rhine 

A German stream shall be for ever |” 

As the last notes died away they reached Christian 
Steinberg’s house. 

The next morning, after a painful leave-taking of 
the children, which brought tears into every eye, the 
jeweller’s family were driven down to the pier, where 








a staunch, flush-decked, high-powered steamer was 
snorting and fuming like a spirited black steed im- 
patient for arace, Travellers were pouring on board 
carpet-bag in hand. Porters, bending under enormous 
trunks, pushed their way through the bewildered 
crowds, and “dumped” their load cn deck with a 
heavy thud. 

At last the bell jingled for the last time, the lines 
were cast off, and away went the Rhine boat, amid 
the waving of handkerchiefs and cheers of the men, 
women, and children on the river bank, 

It was a lovely day—bright but not overwarm, 
with those floating clouds that fling trailing shadows 
over the landscapes and impart an added charm, 

Hermann and Frederika were in the highest spirits. 
Nicolaus smoked his pipe contentedly, and there was 
@ little colour in Linda’s cheeks and less of the 
— look in her eyes than had appeared there 
ately. 

Frederika was the only one of the party who had 
never made the passage of the Rhine from Mainz to 
Cologne, and her delight was unbounded. In her 
ecstasy she sometimes squeezed the arm of her bro- 
ther so tightly that the young gentleman winced. 

Had he been a lover he would not have com- 
plained. 

“ There, Frederika,” said the student, pointing to 
a vast sweep of country dominated by a bold moun- 
tain range, “is the Rheingau—the garden of the 
Rhineland, the Eden of Germany. And look there 
—do you see that yellow mansion with slated roof? 
That is Castle Johannisberg, with its surrounding 
vineyards, Every bunch of grapes there is worth a 
gold piece.” 

“There is Rudesheim,” said Nicolaus, pointing 
with his pipe to an old town on the right bank. 

“Of course there is some legend connected with 
it,” said Frederika. 

“ Of course there is,” replied the student. “It is 
a story of the olden time: 

* Hans Broemser, of Rudesheim, fired by the preach- 
ing of St. Bernard, followed the cross to Palestine, 
where he lopped off the heads of infidels by the score, 
and killed a terrible dragon which had become the 
terror of the Christian host. However, the Saracens 
one day overpowered him, loaded him with chains, 
and threw him into an unpleasant, moist dungeon. 
The good knight prayed for deliverance, and made 
a vow that if he ever escaped and looked again upon 
the dear old Rhine he would devote his daughter 
Eiselle to the service of Heaven. Then his prison- 
doors were opened, and, after a weary pilgrimage, he 
reached home. 

“ His daughter was overjoyed to behold him, but 
she was overwhelmed with despair when she heard 
of his fatal vow, for she had promised her hand 
to a handsome and loyal knight, who lovei her 
better than life itself. Despevelien drove her mad. 
She fled from her father’s castle, and the next day 
her body was found floating near Hatto’s Tower, 
The superstitious peasants, even now, in dismal au- 
tumn nights, fancy they behold her ghostly figure 
gliding among the ruins of the old castle of Rudes- 
heim, wringing her hands and bewailing her sad 
fate.” 
“ And that,” said Frederika, pointing to a queer 
old pile perched on a quartz rock, “must be the 
famous Mouse Tower.” 

‘* Yes, that’s the Mouse Tower, where old Bishop 
Hatto, of Mainz, was eaten by mice, because in a time 
of famine he had collected a number of poor people 
in one of his barns, on pretence of feeding them, then 
set fire to it, and exclaimed, as he heard their dying 
cries: ‘How the mice squeak!’ ‘I'he mice were com- 
missioned to avenge his victims, ‘l'hey hanted him 
night and day—but he thought he was safe when he 
had taken refuge in that tower. Mistaken man! The 
mice swam the river, climbed the rock, gnawed their 
way through door, roof and shutter, and poured into 
the bishop’s chamber, and picked the flesh from his 
bones.” 

“Look there,” said Nicolaus to his daughter, as 
they were gliding past a rocky promotory on tho left 
bank of the river. “ That is Rheivstein, an old castle 
restored by Prince Frederick of Prussia. Now you 


see what oue of these old embattled fortresses was in 


its glory.” 

‘They were all dens of robbers,” said a radical 
student, from Goettingen, who was “doing the 
Rhine” in his vacation. Titled plunderers! 
Scourges of the river! Luckily they broke each 
other’s heads pretty often. In our days they’d be 
serving out sentences in penitentiaries. And to think 
of people being proud of their descent from such 
gentry. Ugh!” 

And the radical student from Goettingen took ina 
whole mouthful of smoke from his china pipe, and 
blew it out fiercely in two streams from his nostrils. 
He was a very talented fellow, and could dischargé 
smoke out of his ears and eyes. 

“ Still,” said a fat Englishman, who could speak 8 
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little German, “they must have been particularly 
jolly up in their old crownests, when they lightened 
a merchant barque of its precious cargo. Stolen beef 
and Rhine wine that cost them nothing! How the 
old rafters must have rung with the roar of their 
revelry and the thunder of their drinking-songs! 
Sad dogs—that means very jolly ones.” 

“Tf a smart Yankee had lived in those days,” said 
a travelling Kentuckian, engagicg in the conversa- 
tion, “ he’d had cleaned them out by contract.” 

“Something of the sort was done, sir,” said 
Nicolaus. ‘“ When the exactions of the feudal 
robbers threatened to completely ruin trade and 
agriculture the Rhine cities formed a league and 
cleaned out most of these hornets’ nests,” 

“ The trade isn’t lost, Extortionate landlords and 
guides are the modern robbers of the Rhine,” said 
the Kentuckian, thrusting a quid of tobacco into his 
cheek. “It’s a mighty pretty river, anyhow; but 
for a big driuk it isn’t a priming to the Missouri or 
the old Mississippi, and to my notion these old 
stone shanties want repairing bad.” 

No romance about him! 

The steamer glided on—on—every half-mile pre- 
senting objects of interest—past Bacharach, a jumble 
of ancient houses, past the stern walls of the Castile 
of Pfalz, pas Caub, where stout old Blucher crossed 
the Rhine at the head of the Prussian army in 1814, 
past Schoenberg, where seven lovely sisters were 
such cruel coquettes that Lurlei, the fairy of the 
Rhine, turned them into seven rocks as hard as their 
own hearts, 

The fire-winged craft rushed steadily and safely 
through the foaming pass where the same Lurlei 
used to wile voyagers to their destruction by her 
sireu songs. 

On they glided, by the Castles of the “Cat’’ and 
“ Mouse,” both in ruins. 

Hermann did not fail to repeat to his sister the 
legend of, the twin towers of Liebenstein and Stern- 
berg, how two brothers, the owners of the castles, 
fell in love with a beautiful orphan girl named Eliza. 
Conrad, the elder, was the favoured lover, and fol- 
lowed the Cross to Palestine, while Albert, the 
younger, despair in his heart, entered the service of 
the emperor. But at the end of two years the false 
Conrad came back, bringing with him a Greek bride. 
Thereupon a “ot quarrel ensued between Albert 
and Conred, aud they had just unsheathed their 
swords for mortal combat when the fair Eliza threw 
herself betw-ex them and prevented the projected 
fratricide. 

Having accompli@\ed @ reconciliation, she hid her 
broken heart in a convent. The beautiful Greek 
proved as false to her husbund as he had been to his 
early love, and he was about to kill her when Albert 
saved her life and sent her away. 

Then the two brothers retired to their respective 
castles and lived the rest of their lives in gloomy 
solitude. 

On the left bank the travellers beheld the King’s 
Seat, where in old times the electors met and made 
and unmade the emperors of Germany. 

There was a general burst of delight when the boat 
passed Stolzenfels—the Proud Rock—with its mag- 
nificent castle, presented by the city of Coblenz to 
the Prince Royal, afterward King Frederick William 
of Prussia. 

A loyal Englishman informed the passengers that 
“the Queen and Prince Albert were royally enter- 
tained here in 1845,” in virtue of which fact he kept 
his opera-glass riveted upon the building so long as 
they were in sight of it. 

As the boat approached Coblenz, where the Rhine 
and the “blue Moselle” mingled their waters, up 
rose before them Ehrenbreitstein—the Broad Stone 
of Honour—with its massive battlements, bristling 
with 400 guns, 

But Coblentz is passed, and Neuwied Andernach, 
with its quaint old watch-tower, Rolandseck, the 
Seven Mountains, and the “ castled crag of Dracheu- 
fels” (the Dragon Rock), Godesberg, Bonn, a hun- 
dred points of interest, and at last, after a voyage 
the most delightful Frederika had ever made, Cologue, 
their destined stopping-place, came in view, with 
the beautiful, unfinished cathedral rising in the 
sunny air, more likea dream of romance than the 
handiwork of man, 

The little party drove at once to the Hétel du 
Nord, and were soon seated at the supper-table. They 
had not broken their fast on boaid the steamer, for 
they were unwilling to lose a single feature of the 
Rhine scenery at the dinner-table in the cabin, and 
. were prepared to do justice to the fare before 

1em, 

“Ah!” said Frederika, “the memory of this day 
Will never leave me. Our own beautiful Rhine!” 

“For my part,” said Hermann, who delighted to 
tease her when she was in a romantic mood, * I adore 
the Rhine—because it yields such glorious salmon. 
Let me help you to some,” 





The next day they ascended the stream to Mainz 
where, without stopping, they took the train to 
Frankfort, and so ended their little pleasure trip. 

In a day or two Hermann returned to Heidelberg. 
His mother was the last to press him to her heart, 
and it beat with a dull pain, for she felt a presenti- 
ment of coming evil. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


a ees 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Tne sanctum had been invaded. The obstinacy 
of years had melted. The marvellous event was 
whispered from servant to servant as they congre- 
gated at the foot of the grand staircase in the early 
morning. 

The great man of the servants’ hall on this occasion 
was William, the confidential servant. He communi- 
cated to the cook, aud the cook to the steward, and 
the steward to the porter, the amazing intelligence 
that a woman, a real, live, genu'ns female, was in the 
house, 

The advent of a comet through the hall door could 
not have created a greater sensation in the household. 
How, when, where, had the representative of the 
detested sex gained admittance? Where was she 
hidden? When would she appear ? 

These interrogatories were passing from mouth to 
mouth, and no gatisfactory auswers could be elicited 
save by reference to the high authority, the aforesaid 
William. This important official was gliding up and 
down stairs in felt slippers, and giving out his vari- 
ous orders in whispers. 

The house was being warmed, swept, aired, and 
put in order with marvellous rapidity, aud even 
more marvellous stillness. 

The breakfast-room was being prepared for the 
morning meak. The coal fire was burning cheerfully 
in the grate, The snowy linen for the table was 
being spread, and, tor a wonder, three napkins, with 
golden rings, were being laid beside three plates of 
exquisite pattern. 

Ouly a few weeks had elapsed since ths great 
sensation of the year had set all the servants at the 
apex of excitement. When the order from above 
was transmitted through William to those below to 
place a second plate upon the solitary table of 
Nicholas Rudd the household was in a flutter of 
expectation. Then came the young man, Sam, iuto 
the mansion as son, heir, and partuer. The sileut 
man, who had eaten and lived alone for so many 
years, commenced from that hour to talk, smile, and 
even laugh, William announced in the servants’ 
hall, one morning, that the dignified and inscrutable 
Rudd, the aged woman-hater, had actually laughed ; 
nay, more, had absolutely shaken his sides with 
laughter at the breakfast table, at one of Sam’s 
stories. 

Light had gradually dawned and increased in the 
solemn and mysterious life of the eld:r Rudd, The 
society of his adopted son was warming up the aged 
heart, so long frozen, The son was becoming a 
nevessity to the father. The young heart, the 
sanguine heart, was exerting a beneficial influence 
upoa the aged and the broken heart. Day by day 
the noiseless domestics saw that the tendrils of the 
aroused heart of the senior partner were folding 
tighter and tighter about the junior partner of the 
great banking and mercantile house, William 
electrified the servants’ hall one night by the state. 
ment that he had seen the gray-haired man leaning 
over the couch of the sleeping Sam, in effable ten- 
derness, and planting a kiss upon ths haudsome 
brow. 

But nowin the depth of winter, and amid the 
howlings of the night storm, a carriage had brought 
to the mansion, while the servants slept, a bride 
fresh from the altar, with her robes of white, and 
decked with flowers and jewels, j 

William, the authority, announced in a whisper 
mae she had been admitted by Nicholas Rudd him- 
self. 

The authority had not seen her yet, but he stated 
that the elder Rudd had informed him that Sam had 
suddenly and unexpectedly brought home a bride, 
and that she should have shelter so long as she de- 
sired it. 

The ice was broken—the ice of long and weary 
years was broken. There was a woman in the house. 
The sphynx had relented. Ooo woman at least was 
welcome to the grand and gloomy mansiun of Rudd, 

When would she appear? Was she beautiful, tall 
or short, delicate or robust ? 

_ Human nature is strong even in the breasts of dis- 
ciplined servants. They looked often toward the 
staircase which led down from the bridal chamber. 
The hour was late, Why did the mysterious bride 
not make her appearance ? 

“Remember,” whispered William to the steward, 











‘*thatshecame long after midnight and in a fear- 
ful storm; she won't come down for an hour yet.” 

This prediction was verified. The moments sped 
&way, and then a grand and venerable man appeared 
upon the staircase. 

Slowly he descended toward the breakfast-room, 
and the servants formed into line to salute him as he 
passed along the lower hall. 

The hair of the great Rudd had of late years been 
permitted to grow long. It was very silky, very gray 
and very beautiful, sweeping down upon his shoulders. 

He was not the superb specimen of manhood that 
he had once been when he stood before the aged 
Sophy and placed in her hand the deed. He was 
much broken in strength and health. His majestic 
figure had fallen a little out of line and he walked 
with no elastic step. 

But he wasa magnificent ruin. 

The woman who had really been proud of such a 
husband in his grand, young manhood could not fail 
to be proud of him now in his dignified decline, if but 
for a moment she could look upon him, 

Where was the woman who had once called 
him by the tenderest of names? Theold man was 
thinking of her now, 

He was thinking of the hour when he too had been 
a bridegroom and a young and beautiful woman was 
making her breakfast toilet. ‘That young and beau- 
tiful woman had blighted his life and filled the long, 
long years with bitterness. Ho was near his grave 
now. Where was she? 

Filled with these reflections regarding the terrible 
and the beautiful past he entered the breakfast-room, 
aud seating himself atthe head of the table, and near 
the fire, took up the morning paper and ran his eyes 
over the headings of the news, Then he sat lean- 
ing backin his arm-chair aud gazed sorrowfully into 
the glowing mass of coals, 

Atter a time the clock upon the mantelpiece struck 
the hour, 

He looked up in surprise at the time-peice and then 
said tothe motiouless servant behiad him : 

“Go and knock at my son's dvor and tell him the 
hour.” 

The servant glided away, 

After a time he returned and reported to his 
master that Samuel Rudd was awake, but did not 
feel disposed to iuterrupt the profouad slumber of 
his young wife. 

Then the old gentleman ordored the breakfast to 
be served, 

He had leisurely, and when he had completed his 
meal, resumed the reading of the newspaper, The 
débris of his meal was removed and everything made 
cleau aud ovat again for the expected advent of the 
young married pair, 

But they did not come, 

Nicholas Rudi took then froin the mantelpiece a 
volume of historical sketches and read thoughtfully 
for another hour. 

He laid aside the book at last, and, glancing once 
more at the cluck, said to his attendant: 

“Go now and summon my son again,” 

The servant bowed and vanished as before, 

When, however, he returned, after a brief absence, 
it was with well-defined terror upoa his countenance. 
The circumstances of the case upset his usual de. 
corum of mvvement and speech and seemed to justify 
his ejaculation: 

“Ou, great Heaven, sir, hasten up to your son's 
room, Something terrible has happeued, and he is 
most crazy.” 

“Give me your arm, William. You have some- 
thing that you fear to tellme. Help me up the stairs, 
Did he send for me?” 

“ Yes, sir; @ very urgent summons that you should 
come to his room. Something strange has happened 
to his wife.” 

In auother minute Nicholas Rudd stood before the 
open door of the bridal chamber and saw what ap- 
peared to him to bea very peaceful scene, and the 
last one in the world calculated to excite terror, 

Sam was half recliviug upon the bridal couch with 
one arm thrown about the head of his bride, support- 
ing it. 

He was gazing into her face with intense interest, 
as if the fascination of her beauty had enthralled him 
and he could not look away. 

The countenance of the young bride wore an ex- 
pression of exquisite peace, aud her cheeks were 
blooming in a delicate tint of rose-flush. 

She was almost ready to smile in her sleep, for 
sleeping she was without doubt. 

The whole scene would have been a subject for an 
a tist. ‘* The Bride about to Awake.”’ This was the pic- 
tere. Thus should the scene be entitled. 

But when the young husband heard the voice of 
Nicholas Rudd beside him he exclaimed ; 

“Louk! look! my Bessie is surely dead! Oh! 
Heaven ! she is dead! She will never move again!” 

Tue elder Rudd approached the bed and gazed 
upon her, 
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The illusion of life was perfect, There were none 
of the dread marks of the death angel upon that 
lovely face. 

It was like an ecstatic sleep. She had died from 
excessive and sudden joy. All her childish tender- 
ness, all of her mature and secret love had found its 
object, its fulfilment. 

The whole nervous system of the lovely girl had 
been wrought up to its highest tension that she might 
make the sacrifice. 

When the revulsion came it was too much for her, 
She had thrown both arms about her lover, and 
whispered to him: a 

“There is a bell sounding in my ear, Sam. It is 
my wedding bell. Ab! I am too happy to live.” 

She had whispered these words before the day 
broke, and then seemed to fall instantly to sleep. 

She moved not, and he too fell asleep. 

When the morning light came he raised himself 
up on his arms and contemplated her. 

She moved not, and he would not arouse her. The 
moments and the hours fled and still he contem- 
plated her wonderful loveliness and her profound 
sleep. 

Why did she not breathe ? Why did she not turn in 
her sleep ? 

At last he gently shook her. 

She responded not by the slightest movement of 
feature or muscle. 

He knew that something was wrong. But he waited 
patiently again, hoping that nature would reassert 
itself. 

But no, she moved not. 

After a time he shook her more energetically, Hor 
immobility created the appretiension of death. 

He touched her cheeks and lips. They had the 
warmth of life. Her hands were warm. Her neck 
was warm, 

But she moved no more. 

She had died from excess of joy. The death angel 
had dealt geutly with her. He had only kissed her 
and passed on his way. 

Her death sleep was a vision, a type of ecstatic 
bliss and peace. 

Nicholas Rudd placed a small mirror to her mouth 
and nostrils. Not the faintest breath dimmed ever so 
faintly the glass. He put his hand upon her heart. 
It was utterly still. 

Then witha look of unutterable agony he turned 
away, and poor Sam saw that hie worst apprehen- 
sions were realized. 

Was not a remorseless fate ever pursuing him to 
deal its deadliest blows in his moments of loftiest 
exultation ? 

“Sheis dead! She is dead !” 

How that terrible truth flew through the house- 
hold. 

The only woman who had ever gained access there 
was dead. She liad gained admittance that the 
adopted son might be contented and happy. 

Fer long and weary years no voice of woman had 
echoed along those halls, ‘he first sounds of a 
female voice there had greeted the ears of Nicholas 
Rudd in the darkness of a storm-wrapped night. 

“ And this is my father,” she had said to the aged 
banker in the hall upou enteriug. 

The voice was nielodious and charmed his éar. 
Then be saw that she was of surpassing loveliness, 
this daughter sent to him by destiny. 

He had kissed her upon the forehead as she went 
to her room, because she was Sam's wife, anit he in- 
tended to love all that was near to his heir’s heart. 
But now, without a warning note, the spirit had 
vacated ity exquistte tenemeut, and his son's iife was 
dark. 

The venerable banker bowed his head in grief, 
while tle son watched, with unutierable agouy, the 
serene face of the dead darling 

**Go, go,” he said, at length, toa servant, “ and 
summon my father’s physician. No! no! This can- 
not bedeath. It is tov peaceful, too heavenly. It is 
my Bessie in a trance, and she will retura to me and 
tell me what she is secing in Heaven.” 

Away sped the messenger, and the moments, the 
terrible moments, seemed hours to the young man, 
while hope was struggling io hint with despair, 

The physician came, looked, wondered, and applied 
meilical tests. 

“She is dead,” said the scientific man, as he 
turned sadly away. “I have known others to die 
of joy,’ he continued. “Excessive emotion in sonie 
people produces insanity, in other instauces it causes 
death, She sleeps the last sleep peacefully as au 
infant.” 

Then the medical man passed out and left Sam 
alone with his dead, 

Nicholas Rudd, unable to witness the agony of 
his son had gone to bis own room. All now was 
veuity to the young banker. Wealth, position, 
power, all seemd valueless. Ho had lived, toiled, 
and ascended the bddar ef success with the hope 








ever present to him that he was doing it all for the 
lost Bessie to share it with him in the beautiful 
futare. That bright future had come with the sud- 
denness of a star, and was instantly extinguished, 
aud now life stretched away before him like a barren 
wilderness—such 3 wilderness as Nieholas Rudd had 
been gazing upon for so many years. 

At last, as the day went on, Sam left his dead 
bride, and, stealing into his father’s private room, 
saw that the venerable man was seated in his arm- 
chair, and motionless in some meutal distress. He 
crept to his side, and with a ory of mortal agony 
put both arms around the old man’s neck, and laid 
his cheek to his. He craved the touch and word of 
sympathy. 

The act bound the heart of Nicholas Rudd to his 
son closer than any words could have done, From 
that hour they were to each other as if bone ef bone 
aud flesh of flesh, real father and son, and not stranger 
blood, 

As they sat in silence at the close of the day the 
street-bell rang, and a servant brought a note to 
Sam. 

It was from his friend and instructor, Ruffini, and 
ran thus: 

“| have hinted to you that lam more in the world 
than a strolling musician. I have employed my violin 
for many years in a search which has bee fruitless. 
I now desire to continue my secret purpose in another 
character. I was educated a physician, and have 
had much experience ia that profession. I shall now 
assume the character and disguise of a very aged 
doctor, I must gain access to the higher classes of 
society in this city. Your new and fortunate position 
gives you facilities to further my purpose. I know 
I shall not solicit your assistance in vain. I need 
introduction to the best families as a practitioner. I 
know you will keep my secret aud farther my pur- 
pose. Let me lear from you soon. I shall cling to 
my old name, RuFFint.” 

The young banker read the note beside the corpse 
of his wife, which undertakers were laying out pre- 
paratory to the funeral, 

He immediately went to his father’s room; and 
solicited the privilege of inviting an aged doctor, his 
friend, to view the body before it was buried. 

Several physicians had been admitted to view the 
corpse, which was still warm and lifelike as when 
Sam discovered his irreparable loss, 

Nicholas Rudd readily assented, although he had 
refused admittance to several women; who were 
anxious to look upon the marvel, The young man at 
once despatched a messenger to the Italian, saying 
in the accompanying note: 

‘Come instantly, and ia your assumed character, for 
my long-lost Bessie is lying dead in my father’s house, 
and several doctors have been viewing the body as a 
curiosity, so life-like and warm is it even in death. 
Come to me, fur my heart is breaking ia my agony.” 

After a delay of two hours Ruffini arrived, and 
Sin was unable to recognize him. He was so aged, 
so changed in feature and voice, and so disguised by 
his hair and immeuse beard, that he was forced con- 
vertly to address the young man in the old, farniliar 
tones to satisfy him that the Italian violinist reall 
was before him. 

Nicholas Rudd had gone out to make some pur- 
chases for the funeral, se there was uninterrapted 
intercourse between the two friends that evening 
He detailed to the Italian the circumstances regard- 
ing his bargain with Old Hawk to obtain possession 
of the long-lost Bessie, He was utterly ignorant, 
however, of the name of the family from which the 
bride had been taken away. 

Old Hawk was shrewd enough to make obscurity 
regardivg the adopted parents a condition of his de- 
livery of the bride to Sam. 

He was to take the girl in marriage and ask no 
questions. 

After this preliminary interview with Doctor Ruf- 
fini in the drawing-room below the young banker 
conducted tie Italiau upstairs to the bridal chamber, 
now the chamber of death. 

The beautiful dead seemed still to be sleeping as 
at first. 

They had laid her out upon a table covered with 
white velvet, and she was still in ker bridal robes, 
Her flesh was atill warm, and the delicate rose flush 
on her cheeks was as lovely as when the life throbbed 
within her, 

Dr. Ruffini drew near, and gazed upon tho marvel. 
He touched her closed eyes, her lips, her neck, her 
heart with his lony, delicate flugers. 

He directed his companion to close the door of the 
room, and shut out the servants until he had made a 
thorough investigation of the condition of the 
corpse. 

Sam,” he said, as soon as the door was locked, 
“Tam going to give Bessie back to you. She is not 
dead, my dear boy. Be comforted. She is not 
dead,” 





The young husband stood gazing at the mrysteri- 
ous physician, who was smiling over a corpse. 

A dozen spectators had been admitted to the cham- 
ber of death, and among them was the reporter of a 
leading newspaper. Dr. Ruffini had suggested to 
Sam that if his prediction and experiment were true 
and successful im the case of the dead bride, a great 
medical reputation could be secured for himself 
through the agency of the press. In one day greater 
fame would thus attach to him than could be gained 
by years of practice in families. 

The young banker, into whose heart the venerable 
doctor had poured a flood of hope, immediately sent 
for the newspaper reporter to witness the experiment 
upon the corpse. The family pliysitian of Nicholas 
Rudd was present by invitation. Two other eminent 
members of the medical fraternity wore also sum- 
moned to the side of the mysterious and venerable 
Itatian physician, who had subjected himself to their 
ridicule by his pretensions. 

They stood now at one side with well-defined 
sneers on their intellectual faces. They regarded 
Ruffini as an impostor, who was simply courting 
public notoriety for some ultvrior purpose, They 
declared to the reporter, in the presence of Dr. Ruf- 
fini, that Bessie was dead nd all recall, and they 
staked their professional’ reputation upon the result 
of his manipulations, whatever they might be, upon 
the corpse of the beautiful bride. 

Several of the clerks from the great banking-honse 
of the two Rudds were friends of Sam, and by his 
request now stood beside him to witness the most 
exciting and interesting scene that ever occurred in 
the experience of aloverand newly married husband, 

The young banker was pale and trembling. He 
watched every movement of the aged Italian with 
terrible interest. It was painful to those who loved 
him to witness the concentratiou of his soul upon the 
actions of Rufftni. 

The crafty Italien was determined to create a sen- 
sation which would ring over the entire country. 

He felt keenly the taunting remarks of the doctors, 
and determined if possible to have the satisfaction of 
hoodwinking them by unnecessary manipulations and 
experiments. He knew that one simple experiment 
would restore animation if the thing were feasible at 
all. But he resolved to divert attention from the 
rval experiment by an apparatus which was novel to 
thent all. 





(Fo be continwed.) 
DAISY THORNTON. 
—_>——_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE were no more letters from Mrs, Guy Thorn. 
ton until the next Christmas time, when another box 
went to little Daisy, and was acknowledged as 
before. 

Then another year glided by with a third box to 
Daisy, and then ene summer afternoon in August, 
there came down from London a gay party, of which 
Miss McDonald seemed to be the centre, and the ene 
to whom the others deferred as to their head. 

Daisy was in perfect health that summer, and in 
unusually good spirits; and when in the evening, 
yielding to the entreaties of her friends, she en- 
tered the ball-room of the hotel, clad in flowing 
gauzy robes of blue and white, with costly jewels on 
her neck and arms, she took all hearts by storm, and 
was acknowledged at once as the star and belle of 
the evening. 

She did not dance—she rarely did that now, but 
after a short promenade through the room she took a 
seat near the door, and was watching the gay dancers, 
when she felt her arm softly touched, and, turniag, 
saw her maid standing by her, with an anxious, fright- 
ened look upon her face. 

“Come, please, come quick,” she said, in a whisper; 
and, following her out, Miss McDonald asked what 
was the matter. 

“This—you must go away at once. I'll pack your 
things. I promised not to tell, but I must.’’ 

** What do you mean?” the lady asked, and aftera 
little she made out from the girl’s statement that in 
strolling on the back of the piazza she had stumbled 
upon her first cousin, of whose whereabouts she had 
known nothing for a long time. 

The girl, Marie, had, it seemed, come to the hotel 
a week or ten days before, with her master’s family, 
consisting of his wife and two little children, As 
the hotel was crowded they were assigned rooms for 
the night in a distant part of the house, with a 
promise of something much better on the morrow. 
In the morning, however, the lady, who had been 
ailing for some days, was too ill to leave her bed, and 
thie doctor who was called in to see her pronounced 
the disease . Here Sarah stopped and gasped ‘or 
breath, and looked behind her and all ways, aud 
finally whispered a word which made even Miss 
McDonald s:art a little and wince with fear. 
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*‘ They told the landlord, who was for puttin’ ’em 
straight out doors, but the doctor said the lady must 
not be moved—it was sure death to do it. It was 
better to keep quiet, and not make a panic. Nobody 
need to know it in the house, and their rooms are su 
far from everybody that nobody would catch it. So 
he let ’em stay, and the gentleman takes care of her 
and Mary keeps the children in the next room, and 
carries aud brings the things, and keeps away from 
everybody. Two of the servants know it, and they’ve 
had it, and don’t tell, and she said I mustn’t, nor come 
that side of the house, but I must tell: you so that 
you can leave to-morrow. The lady is very bad, and 
nobody takes care of her but Mr. Thornton. Mary 
takes things to the door, and leaves them outside 
where he can get them.” ( 

“What did you call the gentlemen?” Mi 
McDonald asked, her voice falteriug amd her cheek 
blanching a little. 

“Mr. Thornton,” was the girl’s ; and then, 
without waiting to hear more, Miss nald durted 
away, aul going to the office turned the leaves of the 
register to the date of ten or eleven daye azo, and 
read Py @ beating heart quick-coming 
breath: 

“Guy Thornton, lady, two children and servant. 
No. — and—~" 

Yes, it was Guy ; there could be no mistake, and in 
an instant her was taken, to her 
maid, oes for ber shawl —“— and then, = 
ding her follow, watked away in moonlight, The 
previous summer she hed received medica) treatment 
from Dr, Schwartz, whom she kuew well and tow hose 
house she directed her steps. He seemed surprised 
to seo her at that hour, but greeted hercordially, aud 
asked what he could do for her. 

“ Tell meif this is still a safeguard,” she said, bar- 
ing her beautiful white arm, and sho @ large 
round scar, “ Will this insure me against disease ?” 

The dector’s face flushed, and he looked uneasily 
at her as he took her arm in bis hewd and examining 
the scar closely, said: . 

“The points are still distinct. I should say the 
vaccination was thorough.” 

“ But another will besafer. Have you fresh mat- 
ter ?’’ Daisy asked. 

And the doctor replied : 

“ Yes, some just from a young, healthy heifer. I 
mever use the adulterated stuff which has been bu- 
manized, How do I knew what humours may be 
lurking in the blood? Why, some of tlie fairest, 
sweetest babes are full of scrofula,” 

He was going on farther with his discussion 
P saep Daisy, who kuew his peculiarities, interrupted 

im: 

“Never mind the lecture now. Vaccinate me quick, 
and let me go.” 

It was soon done, the doctor saying as he put- away 
his vial: 

You were safe without it, I think, and with it 
you may have no fears whatever.” 

He looked at her curiously again,.as if asking what 
she knew or feared, aud, observing the look, Daisy 
said to him ; 

“Do you. attend the lady at the hotel ? ” 

He bowed affirmatively, and glanced uneasily at 
Sarah, who was lookiug on in surprise. 

“Is she very ill?” was the next inquiry. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* And does no one care for her but her husband ? ” 

“No one,” 

“ Has she suffered for care—a woman’s care, I 
mean?” 

“Well, not exactly; and yet she might be more 
comfortable with a woman about her. Women are 
naturally better nurses than men, aud Mr. Thornton 
is quite worn out, but it does nut make much differ- 
ence now; the lady 

Daisy did not hear the last part of the sentence. 
Bidding him good-night, she went back to the hotel 
as swiftly as she had left it, while the doctor stood 
watching the flutter of her white dress, woudering 
how she found it out. 

“ Poor woman,” he said, referring to Julia. 
“ Nothing, I fear, can help her now.” 

Meanwhile Daisy reached the hotel, and without 
couns to her own room bade Sarah tell her the way 
to No, —. 

“What! Oh, Miss McDonald! You surely are 
not=-w” Barih gasped, clutching at the dress which 
her stress took from her grasp, saying : 

“Yes,Ilam going to see that lady. I know her, 
or of her, and I’m not afraid. Must we let her die 
alone ?” 

¥e ut your face—your beautiful face,” Sarah 
said. 

And then Daisy did hesitate a moment, ard, glanc- 
ing intoa hall mirror, wordered how the face she 
saw there, which she knew was beautiful, would 
took scarred and disfigured as she had seen faces 

Nuetimes, 








There was a momentary conflict, aud then with an 
inward prayer that Heaven would protect her she 
passed on down the narrow hall and knocked softly 
at No, —, while Sarah stood wringing her hands in 
genuine distress, and feeling as if her young mistress 
had gone to certain ruin, 

Julia had the small-pox, not varioloid, but the ve- 
ritable thing itself in its most aggravated form. 

Where she took it or when she did not know, nor 
did it matter, She had it, and for ten days she bad 
seen no one but her husband and physician, and had 
no care but such as Guy could give her. He had 
been unremitting in his attention. 

Tender and gentle as a woman he had nursed her 
ave and day, with no thought for himself and the 

e ran. 

It was a bad disease at the best, and now in ite 
worst type it was horrible, but Julia bore up braveiy, 
thinking always more of others than of hvrself, and 
feeling so glad that Providence had sent them to 
those out-of-the-way rooms, where she had at first 
thought she could not pass a night comfortably. 

Her children were in the room adjoining, and she 
could hear their little voices as they played together, 
or asked for their mamma, aud why they must not 
see her. 

Alas, they would never see her agaia; slie knewit 
now, and Guy knew it too. The doctor had told 
them so when he left them that night, and between 
the husband and wife words had been spoken such as 
are only said when hearts which have been one are 
about to be severed for ever. 

To Julia there was no terror in death, save as it 
took her from those she loyed, her husband and her 
little ones, and these she had given into Heaven's 
keeping. 

To Guy she had said: 

“You have made me so happy. I want you to 
remember that when I am gone I would not have 
one look or ast of yours changed if I cpuld, and yet, 
forgive me, Guy, for saying it, but I kaow you must 
often have thought of that other one whom you loved 
first, ahd it may be best.” ; 

Guy could not sey neo to that, but he smoothed 
her lair tenderly, aud his tears dropped upon the 
scarred, swollen face he could not kiss, as Julia weut 
on: 

‘But if you did you nover showed it in the least, 
and I bless.you for it. ‘I'ake good care of my chil- 
dren ; teach them to remember their mother, aud if 
in time there comes another in my place, and other 
little ones than mine call you father, don’t furget me 
grits, because I love you so much, Oh, Guy, my 

arliug, it is hard to say good-bye and know that 
after a little this world will go ou the same as if I 
had never been. Don’t think I am afraid. I am not, 
for Jesus is with me, and I kuow IL am safe, but still 
there’s a clinging to life, which has been so pleasant 
tome, Tell your sister how I loved her. I know 
she will miss me, and be goud to my eliildren, and if 
you ever meet that other one, tell her—tell her— 
[cumounn”? 


The faint voice faltered here, and when it spoke 
again it said ; 

“Lift me up, Guy, so that I can breaths better 
while I tell you.” 

He lifted her up and held her in his arms, whitle 
through the open window the summer air and the 
silver moonlight streamed, and in the distance was 
heard the sound of music as the dance went merrily 
on, And just then, when she was in the minds of 
both, Daisy came, and her gentle kuock, broke the 
silence of the room and startled both Guy and Julia, 

Whko was it th sought entrauce to that death- 
laden, disease-poisuned room? Not the doctor, for 
he always entered unanzounced, aud who else dared 
to come there ? 

Thus Guy questioned, hesitating to anwer the 
knock, when to his utter surprise the door opened 
and a little figure, clad in airy robes of white, with 
its bright hair wreathed with flowersand gems, came 
floating in, the blue eyes shining like stars and the 
full red lips parted with the smile, half pleased, half 
shy, which Guy remembered so well. 

“Daisy, Daisy!” he cried, and his voice rang like 
a bell through the room, as, laying Julia’s head back 
upon the pillow, he sprang to Daisy’s side, and, tak- 
ing her by the shoulder, pushed her gently towards 
the door, saying, “ Why have you come here? Leave 
us at once ; don’t you see? don’t you know ?” 

And he pointed towards Julia, whose face showed 
so plainly in the gaslight, 

“ Yes, I know, and [ came to help you to take care 
of her. I’m not afraid,” Daisy said, and, freeing her- 
self from his grasp, she walked straight up to Julia 
and laid her soft white hand upon her head, 

“Tam Daisy,” she said, “aud I’ve come to take 
care of you. I just heard you were here. How hot 
your poor head is; let me bathe it; shall I ?” 

She went to the bowl, aud, wringing a cloth in ice 
water, bathed and rubbed Julia’s head and held the 





cool cloth tu the face and wiped the parched lips and 
rubbed the feverish hands, while Guy stood, looking 
on, bewildered and confounded, and utterly unable to 
say a word or uttera protest to this angel as it 
seemed to him who had come unbidden to his aid, 
forgetful of the risk she ran and the danger she in- 
curred, 

Ouce as she turned her beautiful face to him and 
he saw how wondrously fair and lovely it was, 
lovely with an expression different from any he had 
ever geen there, it came over him with a thrill of 
horror that that face must not be marred and dis- 
figured with the terrible pestilence, and he mado 
another effort to send her away. 

But Daisy would not go. 

“Tam not afraid,’’ she said. “I have just been 
vaccinated, and there was already a good scar on my 
arm ; look !” 

Aud she pushed back her sleeve and showed her 
round, white arm with the mark upon it. 

Guy did not oppose her after that, but let hor do 
what she liked, and when, an hour later, the doctor 
came he found his recent visitor sitting on Julia’s bed, 
with Julia’s head lying against her bosom and Julia 
herself asleep. He saw in the sleeping woman’s face 
@ look he never mistook. It waa death, and ten 
minutes after he entered the room Julia Thornton lay 
dead ix Daisy’s arms. 

There was a moment or so of half-consciousness, 
during which they caught the words: 

“So kind iu you; it makes me easier; be good to 
the children ; one is calléd after you; Guy loved me 
too. Good-bye. I am going to Jesus.” 

That was the last she ever apoke, and a moment 
after she was gone. 

To his fear lest the facts should be. known to his 
guests the boat iusisted that the body should be re- 
moved under cover of the night, and as Guy knew 
that the railway officials would object to take it by any 
train there was no alternative except to bury it in 
the town; and so before the morning broke there 
was brought to the room a@ closely sealed coffiu and 
box, and Daisy helped lay Julia iw her last bed, and 
put a white flower in her hair and folded her hands 
upon her bosom and then watched from the window 
the little procession which followed the body out to 
the cemetery, where, in the stilluess of the coming 
day, they buried it, together with everything which 
Lad been used about the bed, Daisy's party dress in- 
cluded; and when at last the full moruing broke, 
with stir and life in the hotel, all was empty and still 
in the fumigated clamber ‘of death, and in tle ad- 
joining room, clad in a simple white wrapper, with 
a blue ribbon in her hair, Daisy sat with Guy’s little 
boy on her lap and her namesake at her sie, amusing 
them as best she could and telling them their mamma 
had gone to live with Jesus, 

* Who'll be our mamma now? Wemust have one. 
Will 00?” little Daisy asked, as she hung about the 
neck of her new friend. 

She kuew it was Miss Mac-Dolly, her namesake, 
and in her delight at seeing her and her admiration 
of her great beauty she forgot in part the dead mam- 
ms on whose grave the summer sun was shiniog, 

The Thorntons left the hotel that day and went 
back to their home, which had been closed for a few 
weeks, Miss Frances being away with some friends, 

Bat she returned at ouce when she heard the 
dreadful news, and was there to receive her brother 
and his motherless little ones. 

He told her of Daisy when he could trust himself 
to talk at all, of Julia’s illness and death, and Miss 
Frances felt her heart go out as it had never gone 
before toward the woman about whom little Daisy 
talked constantly, 

“ Most bootiful lady,” she said, “an’ looked des 
like a ‘ittle dirl, see was so short, an’ her eyes were 
so bue, an’ her hair so turly,” 

Miss McDonald had won Daisy’s heart, and know- 
ing that made her own happier and lizhter than it 
had been since the day when the paper came to her 
with the marked paragraph which crushed her so 
completely. 

Tbere had been but a few words spoken between 
herself and ‘tuy, aud these in the presence of others, 
but at their parting he had taken her soft little hand 
in his and held it a moment, while he said, with a 
choking voice: 

“ Heaven bless you, Daisy. I shall not forget 
your kindness to my pour Julia, and if you should 
need—but no, that is too horrible to think of; may 
Heaven spare you that, Good-bye.” 

And that was ull that passed between him and 
Daisy with regard to the hauntiog dread which sevt 
her in a few days to her own house in London, where 
if the thing she feared came upon her she would at 
least be at home and kuow she was not endangering 
the lives of others. 

But Heaven was good to her, and though there 
was a slight fever with darting pains in ber back 
and a film before her eyes, it amouuted to nothing, 
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worse, and might have been the result of fatigue and 
over excitement; and when at Christmas time, yield- 
ing to the importunities of her little namesake, there 
was @ picture of herself in the box sent to her, the 
face which Guy scanned even more eagerly than his 
daughter was as smooth and fair and beautiful as 
when he saw it bending over his dying wife. 


° 7 7 * * 
JunE 14, 

To-morrow I am to take my old name of Thorn- 
ton again and be Guy’s wife once more, Nor does it 
seem strange at all that I should do so, for I have 
never thought of myself as not belonging to him even 
when I knew he was another’s. And yet when on 
that dreadful night I went to Julia’s room there was 
in my heart no thought of this which has come to 
me, I only wished to care for her and be a help to 
Guy. I did not think of her dying, and after she was 
dead there was not a thought of the future in my 
mind until little Daisy put it there by asking if I 
would be her mamma. ‘Then I seemed to see it all, 
and expected it up to the very day, six wecks ago, 
when Guy wrote to me: 

“ Daisy, I want you; will you come to me again as 
my wife?” 

I was not surprised. I knew he would say it 
somewhen, and I replied at once: 

“Yes, Guy, I will.” 

He has been here since, and we have talked it over, 
all the past when I made him so unhappy, and when 
I, too, was so miserable, though I did not say much 
about that, or tell him of the dull, heavy, gnawing 

in which, sleeping or waking, I carried with me so 
— and only lost when I began to live for others. 
I did speak of the letter and said I had loved him 
ever since I wrote it, and that his marrying Julia 
made no difference, and then I told him of poor Tom, 
and what I said to him, not from love but from a 
sonee of duty, and when I told him how Tom would 
not take me at me at my word he held me close to 
him and said: 

“Tam glad he did not, my darling, for then you 
would never have been mine.” 

I think we both wept over those two graves, one 
far off in sunny France, and both felt how sad it was 
that they must be made in order to bring us together. 

Poor Julia! She was a noble woman, and Guy did 
love her. He told me so, and I am glad he did, I 
mean to try to be like her in those points wherein she 
excelled me. 

We are going straight to the house where I never 
was but once, and that on the night when Guy was 
ill and Miss Frances made me go back in the thuv- 
dar rain 
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She is sorry for that, for she told me so in the 
long, kind letter she wrote, calling me her little sis- 
ter and telling me how glad sheis to have me back 
once more, :; 

Accidentally I heard Elmwood was for sale, and 
without letting Guy know it I bought it, and sent 
him the deed, and we are going to make it the most 
attractive place in the county, 

It wi!’ be our summer home, but in the winter my 
place is here in London with my people, who would 
starve and freeze without me. 

Guy has agreed to that and will be a great help to 
me. 

He need never work any more unless he chooses 
to do so, for my agent says I am a millionaire, thanks 
to poor Tom, who gave me his gold mine and his in- 
terest in that railroad. And for Guy’s sake I am 
giad and for his children, the precious darlings; 
how much I leve them already, and how kind I mean 
to be to them both for Julia’s sake and Guy’s. 

Hush! That’s his ring, and there’s his voice in the 
hall asking for Miss McDonald, and so for the last 
time I write that name, and sign myself 

Maxoaret McDona.p. 
x * . * * 
ELMWooD. 

I have been just looking over an old journal, 
finished and laid away long ago, and accideutally I 
stumbled upon a date eleven years back. It was Guy’s 
wedding-day then ; it is his anniversary now, and as 
on that June day of years ago I worked among my 
flowers, so have I been with them this morning, and 
as then people from the town came into our beauti- 
ful grounds so they came to-day and praised our 
lovely place and said there was no place like it in all 
the country round. 

But Julia was not withthem. She will never come 
to us again. 

Julia is dead, and her grave is far away, for Guy 
dare not have her moved, but he has erected a costly 
monument to her memory, and the mound above her 
is like some bright flower bed all the summer long, for 
he hires a man to tend it, and goes twice each season 
to see that it is kept as he wishes to have it. 

Julia isin Heaven and Daisy is here again at Elm- 
wood, which she purchased with her own money, and 
fitted up with every possible couvenienee and luxury. 

Guy is ten years younger than he used to be, and 
we are all so happy with this little fairy, who has ex- 
panded into a noble woman, and whom I love as I 
never loved a living being before, Guy exeepted, of 
course. I never dreamed whea [ turned her ont in- 
to the rafn that I should love her as I do, or that she 
was capable of being what she is. I would not now 





have her changed in any one particular,and neither, 
Iam sure, would Guy, while the little ones fairly 
worship her, and must sometimes be troublesome with 
their love and caresses. 

It is just a year since she came back to us again. 
We were in the old house then, but somehow Daisy's 
very presence seemed to brighten and beautify it, 
until I was almost sorry to leave it last April for 
this grander place with all its splendour. 

There was no wedding at all; that is, there were 
no invited guests, but surely never bad bride greater 
honour at her brida! than our Daisy had, for the 
Loudon church where the ceremony was performed, 
ata very early hour in the morning, was literally 
crowded with the halt, the lame, the maimed and the 
blind, gathered from every back street and by-lane 
and gutter—Daisy’s ‘‘ people” as she calls them, who 
came to see her married, and who, strangest of all, 
brought with them a present for the bride, a beauti- 
ful family Bible, golden clasped and bound. 

Sandy McGraw presented it, and had written upon 
the fly-leaf: 

“To the dearest friend we ever had we give this 
book, as a slight token of how much we love her.” 

Then followed upon a sheet of paper the names of 
the donors and how much each gave. 

Oh, how Daisy cried when she saw the list and 
kvew how it had all been earned and saved at such: 
sacrifice for her. 

I do believe she would have kissed every one of 
them if Guy had permitted it. She did kiss the 
children and shook every hard, soiled hand there, and’ 
then Guy took her away and brought her to our home,. 
where she has been ever since the sweetest, merriest,. 
happiest little creature that ever a man called wife: 
or a woman sister. 

She does leave her things about a little, to be sure, 
and she is not always ready for breakfast. I think 
she never will wholly overcome those habits, but 3 
can put up with them now better than I used to do. 
Love makes a vast difference in our estimate of others, 
and she could scarcely ruffle me now, even if she kept 
breakfast waiting every morning and left her clothes 
lying three garments deep upon the floor. 

As for Guy—but his happiness is something I can- 
not describe. 

Nothing can disturb his peace, which is as firm as 
the everlasting hills, He does not caress her a8 
much as he did once, but his thoughtful care of her 
is wonderful, aud she is never long from his sight 
without his going to seek her. 

Heaven bless them both and keep them ever, 48 
they are now, all in all to each other, 

SHE END 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” §c., ¥c. 





CHAPTER X. 
Macbeth: If we should fail ? 
Lady M.; We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we'll not fail. hakespeare, 

Masor BuRGoOYNE was buried without any ostenta- 
tions pomp. 

The funeral was almost meagre in its simplicity. 

Frank attended as chief mourner, but he did not 
speak either to his step-mother or Miss Venner, nor 
did they take any notice of him after the mournful 
ceremony, during which Frank’s was the only heart 
that was really agitated. 

He returned to London and stayed at Giles Mer- 
riles’s, inquiring every day for some employment, 
which he was unable to obtain. 

The faithful Giles did all that lay in his power to 
cheer him under the heavy burden which he had to 
support, but the young man sank into a settled 
melancholy, from which even the joviality and emil- 
ing face of Giles Merriles were unable to raise him. 

Every effort on the part of the police to discover 
the missing diamonds was without avail. 

That secret was locked up in Dingwall's breast, and 
he gloated over it. 

In the solitary cell, while he was awaiting his trial, 
he thought of the time when liberty would once more 
be his, and he could find his treasure and live on the 
Continent like a prince, 

It was a pleasant dream which soothed the irk- 
someness of captivity and robbed it of its sting. 

Atlength he was convicted and sentenced, as 
Sharpe had anticipated, to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude, two of which were to be passed in prison in 
England, the remainder in a convict settlement 
abroad, 

Three months passed, and the desire for liberty be- 
came go strong that the man began to cast about in 
ey "a a plot, to devise some means of getting out 
of jail, 

If he conld bribe some official connected with the 
prison an escape might be managed. 

He thought of the warder, the chaplain, the gover- 
nor, and the surgeon, 

But if he took either of them into his confidence 
would they believe his wild story about the hidden 
MY ahaa which indeed had a tinge of romance about 


_ Ae determined to try, believing that the power of 
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gold was so great that, as Talleyrand, the diplomatist, 
said, every man has his price, it being only a ques- 
tion of amount with different people. 

One morning, when visited by a warder at break- 
fast time, he asked to see the surgeon, complaining 
of pains in his head. 

The request was at once transmitted, and in half 
an hour the surgeon visited him. 

It happened that the surgeon was young Mr. Wal- 
don, Agnes’s brother, who had been moved from the 
country to the metropolis, his assiduity and attention 
to his duties having qualified him for a higher and 
more important post with an increased salary. 

“You have sent for me,” said Mr. Waldon. 
** What is it ? There does not seem much the matter 
with you, my man.” 

“T want to speak to you, sir,”” replied Dingwall. 
“You know that fellows like myself often have large 
sums of money hidden away ?”’ 

“ T have heard of such things but never believed 
in them,” was the careless answer. 

“Tam going to speak the truth, as Heaven is my 
witness,” continued Dingwall. ‘Just before I was 
arrested on the charge for which I'm in prison I 
committed the most important burglary Lever was in. 
Do you know Hampshire, sir?” 

“ As it is my county I ought to.” 

‘* Maybe you are acquainted with Major Burgoyne’s 
family ?” 

“ Yes, my sister was engaged to be married to Mr. 
Frauk Burgoyne before he was disowned and we 
saw that the match would be a bad onefor her. If 
you had stolen the Burgoyne diamonds you would 
have something to boast of. They are of incalculable 
value,”’ 

“ That is just what I diddo, sir. It was I who 
committed that burglary, and I was able to make 
safely off with the casket containing the jewels.” 

Mr. Waldon was considerably astonished. . 

“Is this true,” he exclaimed, his face flushing with 
excitement, “or are you merely telling me an idle 
tale?” 

“*Tt's true as gospel, sir. I would not deceive you. 
What object have I in doing so 2?” 

“ Where are they now ?” 

“That is my secret,” answered Dingwall, cau- 
tiously. “ If you will help me to escape from this 
plece I will tell you where the diamonds are, and we 
will divide them between us,” 

The surgeon reflected. 

His work was arduous, his salary comparatively 
smal,.and he saw many years of toil before him, In 
time he migigt render himself independent, but only 
when hig,haiy was gray and bis limbs old, 





The offer was tempting; he evinced some nature- 
repuguance to ally himself with a convict, but the 
stakes were worth running some risk for, 

** How do you propose to escape ?” he asked. 

“ Only give mea file and about fifteen yards of 
strong rope. Place a ladder against a wall on the 
first dark night. Wait on the otherside of the wal} 
with a cab, andin half an hour after the warders 
have locked us up for the night I will join you out- 
side the prison and we can make for the coast toge- 
ther.” 

“It is a difficult enterprize. I jeopardize my 
situation and my prospects iu life, But the prize is 
a big one. If we fail——” 

“T will undertake to make it a success. Did I 
ever fail when I had made my mind up toa thing ?’” 
urged Dingwall. “If I had not been betrayed by o 
woman I should not be here now.” 

“T must go now,” said the surgeon. ‘‘ Time presses 
I have twenty names now on my list to visit. You 
shall be ordered a mutton-chop and some stout. It 
will give you strength and courage, Expect me 
again in a day or two; in the meantime I will think 
over your proposal.” 

Dingwall felt his heart leap in his breast, for he 
could tell from Mr, Waldon’s manner that he was 
more than half won over to his scheme already. 

Later on in the day, when he was toiling at the 
crank, he talked to himself and muttered: 

‘See what it isto have a head on one’s shoulders. 
My pals always used to call me the lawyer. Educa- 
tion and a power to think are as useful in a prison as 
they are in the world, That poor young fool will 
fall in with my plot. He thinks he will get his 
share. Bah! What children men are. As if E 
would part with the smallest stone in my booty. 
Not one sparkler shall he have. Not one. They 
are all mine. All—all—and shall never be any- 
body else’s.” 

Mr. Waldon had once seen the Burgoyne diamonds, 
and he knew their beauty and their value. He 
had heard of the robbery at the Hall and was inclined 
to believe Dingwalli’s story, in which, on considera- 
tion, he did not seo anything highly improbable, 
Some one had stolen the diamonds; why should the 
robber not be the man who had made the daring pro- 
posal to him? 

Accordingly he made up his mind to accept the 
risk and throw in his lot with the convict on the 
evening of the third day after his interview with 
him. 

Mr. Waldon went to hie cell and contrived to give 
him the file and the rope, with which he was to 
effect his liberty, He told bim that he would find s 
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ladder in the yard, which had been used during the 
day by some paiuters, adding that at half-past ten 
he should be waiting with a cab in the shadow of the 
prison wall. 

The convict lost no time. 

Expert in the use of a file, he quickly removed 
two bars from the window, which allowed his body 
to pass through. To the bar at the top he fastened 
the rope and letting it fall into the yard descended 
with the agility of a cat. 

Creeping stealthily to the ladder, he climbed up to 
the top of the wall, pulled the ladder after him, 
let it down again into the road, and was a free 
man. 

A glance showed him the position of the-cab, into 
which he entered, and the driver was told to go-to 
the Waterloo Station. 

Whatever the cabman might have thought or 
suspected, he said nothing, as his mouth had beon 
closed by a handsome gratuity. 

They managed so as to catch the last train for the 
coast, and when in a first-class “ey ow of the 
express, Dingwall having changed his eonvict’s 
dress in the cab, they felt themselves consparatively 
safe, but both were too mueh agitated to speak exeept 
in monosyllables until they reache? their journey's 
end and were walking side by side along the high 
toad which led to the seashore. 

Then Mr. Waldon spoke. 

“I have risked all for you,” he said, “and you 
must deal fairly with me. In my pocket I carry 
pistol, and if you attempt any foul play [ wilh shoot 
you like a dog. ‘l'o-night we will divide the booty 
and I shall go to the Continent, for it will not be 
safe for me to remain here, What are your plans ?” 

“ Perhaps I shall hide till the hue and ery is over,” 
answered Dingwall. “I am afraid to show myself 
in my cld baunts in London, Detective Sharpe 
would be sure to have mei notims, I can’t tell 
im fact what I sliall do.” 

“Ts the treasure far from here ?”’ 

* About a couple of miles more. It is hidden in a 
cave, What wilh you pat your share in, sir?” 
replied Dingwall. 

*‘IT am provided with a carpet bag, as you see. 
No one wili suspect what I have inside,” answered 
the surgeon. 

They continued their walk in silence. 

Dingwall lit a pipe which be had bought and 
indulged in a smoke, which hed been to him a for- 
bidden luxury for the past three weary mouths, 

Passing by the Hall, they threaded the dangerous 
surfaces of the cliff and cautiously desceuded the 
path which let to the seashore, 

A little more walkiug brought them to the cave, 
which Dingwall entered first, closely followed by 
Waldon, whose heart beat high at the near prospect 
of his hopes being realized. 

Striking a light and placing a candle ina hole or 
crevice of a huge boulder which had defied the 
ravages of centuries, he looked about him, 

“lake six paces, sir,” he said, “from this stone, 
in a westerly direction, Then six to the north, and 
ander a pile of small pieces of rock you will fiad the 
casket,”’ 

With nervous haste the surgeon obeyed these ir- 
structions, 

Directly his back was turned Dingwall picked upa 
long narrow piece of stone and, bouuding forward, 
struck Mr. Waldon on the head. 

He fell to th» ground covered with blood and fraati- 
cally tore at the hard floor with his hands. 

“ Merey, mercy!” he cried, pit-ously. “ You would 
mot hill me after all I have done fer you! Mercy, 
mer——” 

Ilis farther utterance was stopped bya snecession 
of blows which deprived him of life, and the poor 
fellow fell a helpless victim to the brutal ruaffian 
who had decoyed him iato the cave to murder him. 

Satisfying himself that life was extinct, Dingwall 
dragged the lifeless corpse to the edge of a chasm 
some feet deep, and dropped the body into it. 

Then he heaped stones over it, his hard, cruel face 
displaying no emotion, and there he left it to ery to 
heaven for vengeance, 

**Tdiot!” he muttered, “to think he was a match 
for me. Now the treasure is all mine. No one can 
touch it. Ob, this hour is worth living and suffering 
for. Lama millionaire. The fortune is miue and I 
will enjoy it. That is the spot, I remember it well. 
Those are the two stones I pus over the casket in the 
shape of a rude cross. Now for it” 

Scarcely able to contain his delight, he advanced 
to the place whera he had buried the treasure, and 
with trembling hands bezan to turn the stones over. 

Suddenly he uttered a loud cry, like the wild howl 
of a wolf disappointed of its prey. 

The cavern was empty ! 

The treasure was gone! 

Sinking on his hands and knees, he uttered the 
most pileous ™oans, ‘I'he tears coursed one another 





down his cheeks and he fell into a state of utter and 
complote prostration. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever by tale or history teil, 
The course of true love never did coe. 


among whose infirmities was that of deafness. Her 
name was Isabella—she was cook and housemaid al) 
in one. 

Not having been born in that part of the country 
she had no relations anc friends and was thoroughly 
trus y. 

In'some mysterious manner Miss Venner ap- 
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AuTmovenr the famous family diamonds were 
missing, Mrs. Burgoyne had every reason to be sa- 
tistied with the result of Miss Venner’s plot, and she 
gladly paid her the sum *#re-G upon as the price 
of the unfortunate Fre.ak’r disgrace. 

All the real and perso-al pr y of the deceased 
major became her and her chiktren’s for ever. 

She was left @ rich widow si a comparatively 
early age, when her charms had not begun to fade, 
and she could yet hope to contract a love match. 

Ladies who in their youth are mercenary enough 
to sell themselves to old men and become their 
widows in return for the pecuniary and worldly ad- 
vantages they can offer them invariably look for- 
ward to making an alliance with some young man 
whom they can really love. They have a strong 
yearning for affection, and long to pour forth their 
2 warmth of heart upon some sympathizing 

reas 

Often enough they find themselves deceived. The 
man to whom they freely give themsolves an | their 
money turns ont a take and a spendthrift, and 
squanders the fortune for which they have sacri- 
ficed their girlhood, and renders their existence one 
long-continned round of misery and neglect. 

Nor is this reward altogether out of place. There 
isa grim satire in it, a sort of retributive justice, 
whic ly punishes them for their selfishness, 
for women who allow their love to be bought for 
gold, though the compact is rendered holy by the 
rites of the church, do not descrve much sympathy 
from those who believe that the estate of matri- 
mony is one which ought net to be trifled with and 
made a matter for successful speculation. 

Miss Venner unexpectedly gave Mrs. Burgoyne 
notice that she should throw up her situation, it 
being her intention to relinquish work and live a life 
of seclusion. 

In vain her employer combated this determina- 
tion. 

She was resolnte. 

16 was of no use to say that her salary wonld. be 
doubled ; she would not stay, and evontually they 
parted with mutual expressious of regret, 

In the neighbourhood of Billinghurst Hall, where 
Mrs. Burgoyne still resided with her children, liv- 
ing a much gayer life than she had done during the 
existence of her husband, was an ancient building 
known as the Lone Tower. 

It stood about two miles inland, and had been 
built centuries back by a rich gentleman who gave 
himself up to the pursuit of alchemy. 

The alchemists of a past age were the prototypes 
of the Faradays and other distinguished chemists 
of our own, though their design was of a visionary 
nature, the alchemists directing their attention to 
the transmutation of base metals into gold and the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone, the elixir of 
life, and other unattainable ends. 

Our alchemist was said to have blown himself to 
pieces by the explosion of a erucible, and for years 
the Tower remained empty and fell into decay, 

The next tenant was a royalist, killed by the 
Commonwealth under Cromwell for his allegiance 
to the martyr monarch, Charles the First, and again 
the Tower was vacant. 

Afterwards a dreadful murder—so report ran— 
was committed within its gloomy precincts, and 
ghosts roamed, uninterrupted, from tower to base- 
ment, 

Dreadful noises were heard in the Tower, and 
tenant after tenant had quitted the place, until 
when Miss Venner saw it, advertized to be let. at a 
remarkably moderate rent, it had been empty for 
close upon twenty years. 

For some reason of her own it was exactly the 
sort of place which she desired. Lonely, sequestered, 
aged, haunted, nothing could have better pleased 
her saturnine nature, and without hesitation she 
took it on a repairing lease for a term of years. 

Repairs were much needed. 

In the first place the moat, or ditch, by which it 
was surrounded, was filled or rather choked up 
with weeds and stagnant water. 

All this accumulation of vegetable rubbish she 
had cleared away; a chain bridge, which could be 
lifted up at night time, was put in order, the exte- 
rior of the Tower was carefully attended to by the 
brieklayer, the owls and bats were dislodged from 
theirfavourite haunts, and the insidewas renovated, 
walls being papered, ceilings whitewashed and wha: 
little mouldy furniture there was supp'emented by 
new from Soutliampton. 

The household was not numerons. 

In fact, having only herself to be attended upon, 
Miss Venner dii not requive an ariny of domesucs, 
the only one she engaged being an aged woman, 








P d to have become possessed of large funds, 
Certainly the thousand pounds given her by Mrs, 
Burgoyne added to the maney she could have saved 
while she was a governess would not have supplied 
her with sufficient means for the way in which she 

roposed to liveif she intended to do so for any 
ength of time. 

At the summit of the Tower wasa small chamber 
whieh she kept invariably locked, having had a pa- 
om lock aud key supplied by an eminent London 
maker, 

She would spend hours alone in this chamber and 
afterwards she sometimes went up to the great me- 
tropolis, returning with # bundle of bank notes and 
bags of gold. 

About six weeks after she had established herself 
asa resident at the Lone Tower she teok a walk 
in the direction of the little village in which Agnes 
Waldon lived with her father, the doctor. 

- The Waldons -~ been ape ey about the 
isappearance of their only son, the prom ising 
young surgeon whem they loved so well. 

He had gone m away from the jail to 
which he had held an ap and the most ex- 
perienced detectives could afford no information 
whatever as to the whereabouts of the missing 


man. 

They were far from su that he was lying 
cold and stark in s crevice, naturally formed in the 
solitary cavern by the seashore, where we left his 
cruel lamenting the loss of the 
precious jewels he 


sure were soon 
to be his own, 
Mw aud Mrs. Waldon, as well as Agnes, hoped 
that the sungéon would return. 
Agnes thought he had worked too and that 


his going away was merely a mad ve might 
n 


have its origin in an ’ 

Mr. Waldon wont about his business as usual, 
but it was with a heavy for the missing son 
was the pride of his life, whom he had himself initi- 
ated into the delicate operations of surgical art and 
to whom he had communicated the secrets of the 
medical profession, while the sorrowmg mother 
mourned in silence for her first-born, and, like 
Rachael of old, refused to be comforted, because, 
with maternal instinct, she believed he was no 
more. 

It was while the household was in this state of 
confusion and doubt that Miss Venner met Agnes 
Waldon, while she was out walking in the fields 
gathering the spring flowers which were just begin- 
ing to blow, and then, with a weary air, flinging them 
carelessly upon the ground to wither up beneath the 
rays of the sun, 

She had much to cause her uneasiness and make 
her fretful. Not only was her brother missing but 
oe had not heard from Frank Burgoyne for eome 

ime. 

Damaging reports, circulated purposely by Mrs. 
Burgoyne to injure her step-son’s character, reached 
her from time to time. Her father took a kind of 
pleasure in repeating those rumoars and allegations 
to her, to show how well he had done his duty in 
protecting her against a man utterly worthless and 
unprincipled, a man who after being dismissed and 
disowned by his father could be base enough to rob 
a too-indulgent parent, who from a mistaken sense 
of kindness had refused to prosecute him. 

She coald not bring herself to credit the accusa- 
tions, which she set down to the malignities of his 
enemies, and in her heart she loved him more fondly 
than ever. 

Nothing can really extinguish a first affection in 
the pure heart of an innocent girl. She may be 
constrained by a sense of duty to put an end to her 
intimacy with her lover, but the disease known asa 
broken heart will, as Shakespeare says, prey on her 
damask cheek like a worm in the bad. 

When Miss Venner met her she was looking pale, 
anxious, careworn. Her eyes sought the ground 
and she flushed at mecting a stranger, which isa . 
sure sign with a girl that her mind is ill at ease. 

The meeting seemed accidental, but in reality it 
was not so, as the designing governess had with 
some difficulty discovered the direction the young 
lady walked in, and for several days she had been 
prowling about in the hope of seeing her. 

She knew very well that Frank Burgoyne loved 
this girl and that if she were out of the way she 
might have a slender chance of winning his love. 

Her sole object in life was to gain Frank Bur- 
goyne’s affections and make him her husband. 

As we kaoow, she was a woman of determination, 
who did not stick at trifles. The spirit which ani- 
mated her brother Dingwall ran in her veins, aud 
she would not have hesitated to sacrifice ja*her, 
mother, brother, friends in order‘to gain her end. 
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The longing which she had to bemiarried to Frank 
Burgoyne amounted to a mania, and the more she 
indulged the imsaneand wicked passion the stzonger 


it grew. 

Gndoubtedly she was clever, and, what was of 
more ithportatice ine task such as she had set her- 
self, she was unserupnlous. 

She had placed before her a goal. That,goal was 
her marriage with Frank, The design might have 
been a forlorn hope, but ske only said to herself : 

“T have to get there and. I will.” 

The “I will” with such a woman as Miss Venner 
meant a great deal. It meant that she would 
trample everything and everybody underfoot that 
opposed her. 

Up to the present time she had done a great deal. 
While he was the rich and favoured son of his 
wealthy father. she hated him, but since he had 
through her machinations fallen from his high 
estate she began to pity and then love him with an 
intensity far greater than that she had entertained 
before, 2 

Agnes Waldon looked up into Miss Venner’s face 
in the pretty country lane where they encountered 
each other, and then the pained flush came over her 
features and she allowed her long lushes to droop. 

“Pardon me,” exclaimed Miss Venner, trying’ to 
soften her harsh, metallic voice, which was adwmira- 
bly suited for the scheol-room, but grated harshly 
out of it, ‘are you Miss Wuldon ?” 

* That is my name,” replied Agnes, timidly. “I 
do not think I know you.” 

** We have met once,” said Miss Venner, 

“ May I ask where?” 

“ At Billinghurst Hall, the seat of the late Major 
Burgoyne. Have you forgotten that you were in- 
vited to @ party there and that the major did not 
invite you a second time ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Agnes, rene ** That was 
because the governess there said to the major that 
I was flirting with Frank—I mean Mr. Francis Bur- 

oyne—and that 1 was no fit match for him. Frank 
fimself told me this, and Lhave always thought the 
a very unkind, meddlesonte sort.of person, 

ut Frank added that she was in love with him her- 
self, which would account for it, would it not?” 

Miss Venner grated her teeth together angrily 
and all the colour went out of her face, 

“ Probably you are right,” she said. “TI did not 
hear anything of what you have told me, though I 
must agree with you that it was unkind of the gover- 
ness.” 

“Solsay. She ourht to have minded her own 
business, and | think sho has created a great deal of 
misery between us; though I do not know why I 
Gnd myself making a confiant of a perfect stranger.” 

“T am o@ neighbour of yours,” replied Miss 
Venner, quickly. “If you will take compassion 
upon me and condescend to know me I shall be so 
glad. I was at the party at the Hall of which I 
spoke, and as | have an excellent memory for faces 
I recognized you immediately. That must be my 
excuse for speaking to you s0 abruptly and without 
an introduction, Will you forgive me?” 

“ With pleasure. Pray do not mention it,” said 
Agnes Waldon. “I have few friends, ami, goodness 
knows, I au miserable enough at present. Did you 
gay you lived near here ?”” 

* At the Lone Tower.” 

“Oh, indeed. I heard that some one had taken 
the place. You mu-t.be brave.” 

“Why ?” asked Miss Venner. 

“]t bas been empty so long, and—I do not wart 
to frighten you—but people say it is haunted,” an- 
swered Agnes Waldon. 

“T hope I can rise superior to those stupid fears,” 
said Miss Venner, witha smile. ‘* My disposition 
is af ess one, and Iam not superstitious. Ghosts 
cannot hurt any one, they are not of flesh and 
blood. Being spirits they can commit no violence, 
and I do not thigk I shouldeven shudder if I saw 
half a dozen of them.” 

‘“* Oh, dear me, how brave you are,” replied Agnes. 
“T think I should faint away directly if I heard the 
clanking of a chair or the rush of air which they 

say precedes the coming of a ghost.” 

“ Will you favour me with a visit to the Tower ? 
T assure you it does not look the least bit ghostly 
now. I have gone to some expense in fitting it up 
and removing its sepulchral character.” 

“Have lthe time? Another day, if you will ex- 
Suse me,” answered Agnes, 

“Tam not iuclined to excuse you,” said Miss 
Venner, firmly, “I do not mcet a friend every 
day—if you will allow me to bestow the title 
upon you—andI am so lonély that I feel that I 
have a right to be imperative. Weare close to my 
singular domicile. I will not keep you long. We 
will have some lunch, and if you desire it I shall be 
happy to accompany you back to your father’s and 
explain the reason of your absenice,’” 

** You are very kind, and as you are so pressing,” 
replied Agnes, “ I should seem very ill-natured if I 
were to refuse your good-natured invitation. Shall I 
Walk by your aide?” 





“Tf you please,” returned Miss Venner, adding : 
*T want some one to talk to, and if you will be my 
friend we shall be such good friends. I am deé- 
lighted to have met you. It is so very fortunate.” 

Talking in this way the wily governess beguiled 
= gentle Agnea and. induced her to visit the Lone 

ower. 

No one had seen them together, and she went to 
her house by unfrequen routes, so that their 
solitary journey was not interrupted by one prying 
eye. 

Agnes Waldon felt a chill come over her as she 
crossed the little bridge over the moat, and sks 
wondered why hercompanion turned the windlass. 
which easily caused it to swing back and cut o 
communication with the opposite side. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked; “are you 
afraid of intrusion ?” 

“Tt is my whim,” answered the governess, ‘I 
like to be free from interruption. Noone from the 
outer world can trouble me now, unless he or she 
swims across the moat or carries a boat, which latter 
alternative is not probable.” 

They crossed ‘a small yard and ettered the 
Tower. 

Miss Venner made some signs to her deaf ser- 
vant and lunch was served in the diming-room, of 
which both partook sparingly. 

When the repast was finished Miss Venner 
offered tv show her new friend over the Tower, 
and, having reached a small apartment under the 
one which she invariably kept locked, she exclaimed : 

“Thisy my r, is your room.” 

“* Mine?” echoed Agnes, in surprise, “ Iam not 
going to stay with you, Miss-——Really I had for- 
gotten to ask you your name.” 

a enner,” exclaimed the governess, “‘ Miss Ven- 
ner !’ 
, ag Waldon turned pale and trembled vio- 
ently. 

“That was the name of the governess who so pet- 
secuted Frank, and whom he dislikes so much,” 
cried Agnes. 

“ T am that person, Miss Waldon,” exclaimed the 
governess. 

“You ? Surely you are joking ?” 

“T was never more serious in my life. Itis time to 
throw off the mask. Yous:einmy power. Noone 
hus seen us together. In tuis lonely tower you will 
spend the remainder of your existence. My only 
servant is a deaf old woman who is devoted to me ; 
you will neither bribe nor cajole her. ‘This room is 
your prison for life.’ 

Agnes Waldon fell on het knees, and, placing her 
hands together supplicatingly, begged tor mercy. 

“Oh, pity me, pity me,” she moaned. “ What 
have I done to incur, your enmity ? Let me rejoin 
my friends. Oh, what have 1 done? what lave I 
done to deserve this ?” 

“ What have you done ?” cried Miss Vennet, an- 
gtily, as she stood over her with upraised arm, her 
whole frame trembling with excitement. “ What 
have youdone? You have stolen from me Frank 
Burgoyne’s love, With your baby face and your 
insane, childish manners you hayse robbed me of his 
pricclens affection, CanI ever forget such an in- 
jury ” 

“TI did not know it. He loved me and I loved him,” 
replied Agnes. ‘Oh, why did | fall. into such a 
trap? Idid not know you were such a wicked, bad 
woman.” 

“You know it now then. In future you will be 
my servant. I shall have the pleasure of knowing 
that Frank Burgeyne’s angel is my slave, You 
will make my bed, bring up my breakfast, clean my 
boots, read to me—though [ hate the sound of your 
childish yoice—kneel before me as a penance while 
IT am thinking and revolving mighty plans in my 
mind. And if you dure repine at your lot, or utter 
one word, [ will beat you as a Southern planter 
would beat his slaves, or as I would chastise a 
dog. In fact you will do all the dradgery of the 
house.’ 

“T would rather die,” cried Agnes. 

“ Perhaps you would. Death would be prefer- 
able to the life you will lead with me. You shall 
drink the cup of bitterness to the dregs, and, when 
you have dune your servile work, die. You will have 
no word of encouragement from me, All you have 
to expect is abuse.” 

** Why should you treat me like this ?” 

** Because [ hate you, little minx,” said Miss 
Venner, furiously. “I hate you worse than the 
most deadly poison. You have usurped Frank 
Bargoyne’s affections. Had it not been for you he 
would have loved me.” 

“ He told me he never did love yon,” said Agnes, 
incautiously. ‘‘ You were too harsh and stern for 
him to take any interest in.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Miss Venner, with an hysteric 
gasp. “‘ You dare defy mein my own stronghold! 
Wait a minute. Iwill soon check your haughty 
spirit. Bread and water and blows have tamed better 
women than you ere now.” 

A small cane reyca .J on the mantelpiece ; seizing 


——~ 


it in her hand, she grasped the helpless girl by the 
arm and showered two or more dozen blows upon 
her delicate and defenceless shoulders. 

“ Take that!” she cried, and Agnes, sobbing and 
crying with pain, which was scarcely endurable, 
sank to the ground in a half-fainting condition, 
“ And if you venture to speak tv me expect a repe- 
tition of it. You are my servant for ever, remember, 
and you must pay proper respect to your mistress.” 

Agnes crouched in a corner and tried to drag 
over her bruised shoulders the dress which had 
been torn by the blows. 

She was perfectly bewildered. So sudden and 
somplete had been the declaration of Miss Venner’s 
plan that she could scarcely believe it real. Were 
her senses leaving her? Did some hideous night- 
mare mock her ? 

She thought of thecruel words she had listened 
to and felt the pain of the. blows upon her aching 
shoulders, and the reality made itself manifest. 

Yielding to a terror which she could not control, 
inspired by the manner of the governess, she said : 

“ Do not hurf me. I will be your servant if you 
wish to make me so. You shall find me mild and 
gentle, and you cannot find fault with me if Ido all 
you tell me,” 

* Crawling worm,” exclaimed Miss Venner. ‘I 
hate you more for your submission than I should 
have done had you asserted your independence and 
fought me on my own ground. What Frank could 
see in you to love passes my comprehension. If I 
were a man rather than love such a spiritless thing 
as you I would deown myself in the sea.” 

Oh. Gre rai je ne again, I will do all you 
ask me,” cried agnes, alarmed at her minatory 
manner. 

“I will take care thore is no difficulty about 
that,’”’ exclaimed the governess, with a harsh smile. 
“ My word is law here. Go downstairs, You will 
find a common cotton dress, an apron, and a ser- 
vant’s cap in the kitchen. Put themon. Take a pail 
and a brush and scrub the stairs and passage. 
When you have done that come to me in the draw- 
ing-room. Mindif I seea.speck of dirt anywhere 
it will be the worse for you; and recollect that 
when you address me you call me ‘ ma’ain.’ ” 

Yes, ma'am,” said Agnes, thoroughly cowed. 

“The old woman downstairs is deaf, remember 
that, so you will not be able to converse with her. 
There is no one else in the Tower. and the woman 
has orders to watch you. The drawbridge cannot 
be lowered unless akey is inserted in a lock which 
releases the machinery. If I see you trying to at- 
tract attention from outside, rest assured | will 
punish you severely. When I wa3a governess my 
pupils did not call mo severe without reason, yet 
they always obeyed me. Bo off! Don’t stand star- 
ing at me! Do your work, and think that Frank 
Bargovyne is lost to you for ever.” 

“ Will you let me send one line to my parents?” 
asked Agnes, “not to tell them where I am, but 
just to let them know that I am alive, ma’am. It 
will calm their apprehensions. We have only latciy 
lost my poor brother.” 

“T shall allow nothing of the sort,” answered 
Miss Venner. “It is my object to let people 
suppose you are dead. I shall propagate a report 
that you have committed suicide, beeause your 
father wags opposed to your marriage with Mr, 
Burgoyne. I want Frank to think that you have 
ceased to live, and then ——” 

“Then,” supplied Agnes, unable to resist the 
temptation of uttering the thoughts that entered 
her mind, “ you will try to make hiur love you. Oh! 
you are a wicked, bad woman !” 

“Dare you?” exclaimed Miss Venner, reaching 
her hand out for the cane which she had replaced 
upon the mantelpiece. 

“Mercy, mercy! I did not mean it, ma’am,” cried 
Agnes. “Forgive me this time, I will be more 
careful in future.” 

“T should like to spoil your pretty face,’’ said 
Miss Venner, looking at her viciously. ‘ I wonder 
how you would look if some vitriol was thrown at 
you. Fancy Frank Burgoyne seeiug his angel with 
a face all blurred and scarred, as if she had been 
saffering from the small-pox. Oh, [ must do some- 
thing to make you hateful in his sight.” 

* Please don’t hurt my face,” pleaded Agnes. “I 
don’t believe I am pretty, but Frank likes my face, 
and I shou!d not care to have it mide ugly.” 

“Get out of my sight, idiot,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Venner, “or I shall strike you again. Go and do 
your work.” ’ 

Agnes left the room, erving at the miserable 
prospect before her and lamenting ner hari fate. 

Shut up as she was in the Lone ‘Tower, there was 
little or no chance of her obtainiug her liberation 
or of any one hearing of her detention. 

A more hopeless case than hers could not ba 
imagined, 

For some hours she worked as she had been told, 
till her knees ached and her baele was sore from 





stooping and her hands were white and swoilen 
from tie coutact with the hot water. 
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It was dark when she had done her work, and then 
she went in her cotton print dress and small white 
cap to the drawing-room, where Miss Venner was 
lying upon a sofa. ‘ 

“You know French, I suppose ?’’ inquired the 
governess. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Agnes. 

“There is a book. It is the ‘Confessions of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.’ Begin at the twenty-seventh 
page and read to me. Stand up. I do not allow my 
servants to sit before me. When you have finished 
you can have some bread and water and sleep on a 
mat in the kitchen.” 

With difficulty Agnes repressed a groan. She, 
however, yielded to her fate, and read what had been 
indicated to her until Miss Venner was tired. Then 
she was dismissed, and retired with the iron of 
slavery in her soul, bewailing her lot but unable to 
do anything to alter it. 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER XV. 

As Luke Davis walked along, communing with hi® 
own dark thoughts, he did not notice that he wa8 
followed by a man who had left the “Shades ” directly 
in his track. 

“T don’t know what this fellow is up to,” solilo- 
quized this last-mentioned individual as he followed 
at a distance, “ but he looks suspicious, and I may as 
well pipe him.” 

It was still comparatively early—not ten o’clock 
yet—and lights were burning in the room occupied 
by Lily Davis and Jennie Brown, 

“Well, she has not gone to bed yet,” muttered 
Luke Davis, “and I am in time!” 

And, entering by the street door, which was un- 
locked, he took his way carefully upstairs, still fol- 
lowed by the shadow, and knocked at Lily’s apart- 
ment. 

“I wish I may die with my boots on,” muttered 
the shadow, “if he hasn’t knocked at the door of the 
little sewing girl’s room! Now what can he want 
with her, I wonder!” 

Lake Davis knocked at the door of Lily’s apart- 
ment, and the shadow slunk back to the street again 
and took up his position opposite the house. 

Meantime the door was opened by Lily in person, 
and she started back with acry of alarm as Luke 
Davis stalked into the room. 

Ervest Hartley was there. He had returned only 
a short time previously to see whether Lily desired 
any service at his hands and to bid her a final good- 
bight. 

Luke Davis glared savagely at the young man, and 
6aid, in a tone of sarcasm: 

“Are you here again, young man? I thought you 
had gone home to bed. Bed is the proper place for 
boys at this hour, and you should repair to your lodg- 
ings at once.” 

“ Miserable vagrant!” exclaimed Ernest Hartley, 
contemptuously, “ what has brought you back here 
again? That you have not come for any good I am 
certain, and I congratulate myself on having returned. 
I fear I shall be obliged to give you in charge of a 
policeman yet before we part company.” 

“I don’t wish to ruffle your pretty feathers, my 
sweet bird,” returned Luke Davis, quietly, but at the 
same time with an ominous frown; “that isn’t my 
game just at present; but you must not presume too 
far on my good nature or I may lose sight of policy 
and act on impulse. I have business with this youug 
lady—business of a strictly private nature—and I 
therefore desire that you depart quietly, immediately, 
and leave us to ourselves,” 

“You may desire what you please,” returned Er- 
nest Hartley, decisively, “but I shall not leave this 
room while you are here, unless requested to do so by 
tie young lady whom I have come to visit,” 

“Tell him to go, Lily,” said Luke Davis, turning 
coolly toward the sewing girl, “ if you would not see 
him pitched head over heels downstairs, or thrown 
headlong from the window.” 

“Go, Ernest!” gasped Lily Davis, turning deadly 
white, “for my sake go.” 

‘But what hold can this disgusting brute have on 
you?” exclaimed Ernest Hartley, while his cheeks 
glowed with anger and his fine eyes flashed indig- 
nantly. “Oh, Lily, darling!” he continued, passion- 
ately, “‘I am certain you can have had nothing todo 
with the making of auy bond which may be be- 
tween you, and that you allow him to frighten you 
unnecessarily. Confide in me, darling, and give 
me the privilege of calling a policeman and placing 
the scoundrel in his hands! You can have no feel- 
ing in common with such a disgusting brute, and you 
should not allow him to rule you by fear! Let me 
call an officer and have him locked up, and then let 
me hear from your lips the history of your wrongs, 











and I will see you righted at the sacrifice of my life 
if necessary.” 

Lily, pale as a ghost and trembling in every joint, 
buried her face in her hands and said nothing. 

“Well, Lily, you hear what the yonng gentleman 

says,” remarked Luke Davis, sarcastically ; “ why 
don’t you give him the order to call anofficer? You 
surely cannot resist so earnest an appeal from so 
nobby a young gentleman! Oall an officer by all 
means, my son!” he continued, turning to Hartley ; 
“ call an officer and give the brute in charge!” 
’ “That is just what I will do!” exclaimed Hartley, 
indignantly. “I will take Lily’s silence for consent 
and run the risk of what may follow !” and apprvach- 
ing the window he was about to raise the sash when 
Lily suddenly darted forward to prevent him, at the 
same time exclaiming: 

“ Oh, no, no, Ernest. I cannot permit you to fol- 
low out your threat, Leave us—leave us, I beseech 
you, and ask no farther questions. Tha day may 
come when you will know all, but at present you 
must remain ignorant of the reasons which prompt 
me to actas Ido. Have faith in me, darling, and do 
as lask you. Leave us alone together, and do not 
return again to-night.” 

Thus adjured Ernest Hartley felt that he must obey 
Lily. He never doubted for a moment that she was 
entirely innocent of any wrong-doing herself, and, 
confident in the hope that everything would be made 
plain some day, he cast a look of mingled defiance 
and contempt at Luke Davis, and bidding Lily an 
affectionate good-night took his departure. 

“T shall have to cut that rooster’s comb some day !” 
muttered Luke Davis as he listened to the departing 
footsteps of Ernest Hartley, and then turning to Lily 
he continued; “ And now, Lily, let us come to busi- 
ness. But, by the way, where is the young friend 
who shares these rooms with you?” 

“She has retired,” replied Lily, “and I presume is 
asleep by this time.” 

“ Well, well, it makes no particular difference at 
this time,” said Luke Davis; “ I should not care even 
if I knew she were listening, for I shall say that enly 
to which anybody might listen with my full consent. 
I have come simply to communicate a piece of good 
news, my Lily—a piece of good news!” and achuckle 
of gratification escaped him as he seated himself, 

“Good news from your lips would be something 
wonderful,” returned Lily, quietly; “it is what my 
ears have never listened to yet.” 

“T don't know but what that is trae enough,” re- 
turned Luke Davis, “and therefore good news from 
me will be all the more welcome because it is so rare. 
Lily, within the past hour I have become a changed 
man.” 

“In what respect ?” asked the girl, fixing upon him 
a look of surprise. 

“In every respect,” he replied. 

“Oh, I wish I could think so!” exclaimed Lily, 
eagerly ; ‘‘I wish I could—I wish I could.” 

“You may believe me,” returned Luke Davis, ear- 
nestly, “I have nothing to gain by a falsehood of 
this kind, and I tell you again that I have become an 
utterly changed man. Listen, When I first visited 
you a short time since I was hungry, ragged and 
friendless. I was at war with the world and deter- 
mined upon taking any means to better myself. I 
saw in your home a refuge from the bloodhounds of 
the law if at any time I should be pursued, and I saw 
in your earnings the chance of getting a shilling or 
two now and again when I needed it, I left here full 
of hate and spleen, and with a fixed determination to 
commit a burglary or a highway robbery this very 
night, I had not gone far, however, when unexpect- 
edly I met a friend—a man whom I never expected 
to see again—a man, moreover, who was largely my 
debtor. He greeted me cordially, took me to his hotel, 
and there in the course of conversation informed me 
that he had never forgotten his indebtedness to me 
and would have cancelled it long since had he known 
where to address me—that he was rich and doing a 
prosperous - business—that, in short, he would place 
me in funds to-morrow and put me in the way of 
making an honest living. So you see that instead of 
being a burden and a disgrace to you I shall be en- 
abled to atone in some degree for the past by placing 
you in comfortable circumstances.” 

“Can this be true?” asked Lily Davis, in a tone 
of mixed delight and wonderment. 

* You need not take my word for it,” returned 
Luke Davis, earnestly; “seeing is believing, and I 
will prove the truth of all which I have stated. 
When I visit you to-morrow you will not see the mi- 
serable vagabond who now confronts you, but a gen- 
tleman in dress, manner and character—a gentleman, 
moreover, with a well-filled wallet—as a proof of 
which I intend to make yon a present of a large 
sum of money.” 

“Oh, Ido not want your money!’ exclaimed Lily 
Davis, joyfully; “the certainty of your reformation 
would be worth more to me than all the money in 





the world. Iam young and strong and well, thank 
Heaven, and have always been able to earn my ow 
living and can do still; bat you will make me ti‘ 
happiest girl in this great city if you lead a prope! 
life and act like a father to me.” 

“Well then, my daughter, be happy,” returne? 
Luke Davis, with apparently deep feeling, ‘ for I shal! 
be all that 1 have promised. Butin the meantime my 
little girl must not be too independent, or she wil 
deprive me of one of the incentives to reform, namely 
providing for my daughter. I must insist on yow 
taking the money which I shall offer you to-morrow 
AsI Some done nothing for you in the past I wish tc 
make amends by doing all I can for you in the future 
and shall not be at all happy if you do not permit me 
to have my own way in this particular.” 

“ Well then, you shall do exactly as you please,’ 
ejaculated Lily Davis, joyfully. ‘‘It would be folly; 
in me to say that I do not need money. I do needit, 
for with it I may purchase many little necessary ar- 
ticles which I now manage to do without, but I had 
much rather suffer on as I have done than to get one 
luxury at the expense of any comfort to you.” 

“J shall have means in abundance for both of us,” 
returned Luke Davis, carelessly ; “and, hark you, 
Lily, this young man—this lover of yours——” 

Lily again turned very pale and her heart throbbed 
painfully in view of what Luke Davis might say 
next, 

She loved Ernest Hartley with her whole soul, and 
she determined, come what might, that she would 
not give him up. But she dreaded the result of op- 
position to her father notwithstanding, and had 
hoped that the subject would not be mentioned be- 
tween them. She was put at her ease almost im. 
mediately, however, for Luke Davis, with a smile, 
continued : 

“ There, there, silly one, you need not turn palo 
and tremble, for notwithstanding all that has passed 
between the young man and myself I have no hard 
feeling towards him. On the contrary I rather like 
him. He is plucky, independent and energetic, and 
will, without doubt, make an excellent business man. 
If he and I could agree to terms I shou!dn't mind as- 
sisting him to start in business on his own account, 
and he may marry you in the bargain if you both de- 
sire it.” 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Lily, while the bright 
tears of joy sparkled in her blue eyes ; “now you are 
indeed kind—very, very kind.” 

“Not at all, my danghter—not at all,” was the 
reply. “‘I can never do enough to atone for the past. 
But I must be going now,” he continued, “ for it is 
growing late. So good-uight, Lily. To-morrow | 
shall call upon you again, and then you shall see 
whether [ will make my promise good or not,” 

“ Good-night, fatoer,” replied Lily, as Luke Davis 
took his departure; “ you have made me very, very 
happy.” 

And shortly after she sought her bed to dream of 
Ernest Hartley and of happiness, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

True to his word, early on the following morning 
Lord Mortimer Littelton called upon Luke Davis, 
taking with him a barber and a tailor; and when two 
hours later they left the house in company it would 
have been hard to say which of the two made the 


finer appearance. No one certainly would ever have 
recognized in the beautifully dressed gentleman the 
torn and tattered vagabond of the day before. 

“‘ Now,” said Lord Mortimer, as they walked lei- 
surely along, “in the first place, Sir Edward, I want 
to introduce you to an old friend of mine—one 
Gabriel Flint—who employs a number of good-look- 
ing girls. He is a hard old fellow, but he is one of 
us and as trueas steel. We have dune business to- 
gether for a long time, aud he has never as yet been 
suspected. He is as cunning as & fox and as wary 
as a weasel, And then he comes the pious dodge 
too, and is very charitable to aged and indigeut 
widows. In fact he is just the fellow of all others to 
shove the queer,” ; 

“I’ve not a doubt of it,” returned Luke Davis ; “if 
he had not been fitted for the business you would 
never have had anything to do with him, that’s cer- 
tain. But if he is excellent at business I have some 
doubts as to the success of the innocent little creature 
whom I am to supply with thestuff, I shouldn't be 
surprised if she should be caught in the very first at- 
tempt.” 

“ Who—Lily 2?” returned Lord Mortimer ; “ not 4 
bit of it. If she were posted, of course sho wouldut 
undertake to operate, but being perfectly innocent of 
any attempt to do wroug she is the safest of the safe. 
Why, bless your soul, it won’t be the first time she 
has shoved the queer, She has done a deal in that 
line, I assure you.” 

“Oh, that is coming it a little too strong, your 
lordship,” replied Luke Davis, incredulously ; ‘* yo" 
said but this moment that she was innocent, al) 
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know she wouldn’t run counter to the law to save 
her life.” 

“ Wait till you hear me through,” said Lord Mor- 
timer—“ don’t be so rea:ly to take me up before I’m 
down. Of course she is innocent, and always was. 
The fact is, you see, old Flint always keeps a large 
amount of the queer on hand and pays a good deal 
of it out to the working girls in the shape of wages. 
Sometimes it is returned, in which case he takes it 
back, of course, and never fails when he does so to 
anathematize all counterfeiters and to pray vehe- 
mently that they may be brought to justice. It would 
av you good to hear the old fellow discourse on this 
theme. Heis absolutely eloquent. There isn’t a 
parson in the land who could surpass him. What- 
ever the reason is, Lily has never brought any of 
this money back. She will get rid of all which you 
may give her without doubt.” 

“Well, we'll try it, at all events,” replied Luke 
Davis; “and if the worst comes to the worst she 
will never give me away, that’s certain. I have got 
her too fast bound to render such a thing possible.” 

‘Well, here we are! ’’ exclaimed Lord Mortimer, as 
he stopped in front of Flint’s establishment; “and 
now I will introduce you to the best man for our 
business that ever lived.” 

They entered and found Gabriel Flint at his post 
behind the counter, 

“Good-morning, Flint!” exclaimed Mortimer, 
warmly ;” allow me to introduce you to a very old 
friend of mine—Sir Edward Hastings—Sir Edward, 
Gabriel Flint!” 

Flint welcomed Lord Mortimer cordially, but as 
he grasped the outstretched hand of Luke Davis he 
eyed that individual suspiciously and did not seem to 
be overpleased with the introduction—a fact which 
Lord Mortimer noticed at once and hastened to 
reassure his partner in crime by saying, in a whisper: 

“Don’t be afraid te welcome him with all your 
heart, Flint. Heis as right asatrivet. I know him 
all to pieces.” 

“Yes, yes—I know,” whined Flint, in a tone of 
doubt. “I daresay Sir Elward is all right, but I 
don’t trust anybody. This is a slippery world, your 
ae very slippery world.” 

“ Nobody knows that better than I do,” returned 
Lord Mortimer, with a laugh ; “ but take us into your 
private room and I think I can set all your fears at 
rest, You know I never make any mistakes.’ 

“I know you are very careful,” assented Flint, 
“very careful indeed. It you were not it would be 
very little we should have to do with each other. 
But come along—come along into the sanctum and 
Tl see what you have to say.” And leading the 
way Flint after calling his wife to attend to the shop 
conducted his visitors into a private room on the 
floor above. 

“ Now then,” said Lord Mortimer, when the door 
was locked and they were all seated; “there is no 
use in mincing matters, and we may as wel! come to 
business at once. How much of the boodle have you 
got on hand?” 

“Hush!” cautioned Flint, in a tone of alarm; 
“don’t talk about such things before strangers. You 
make me nervous!” 

“Nonsense, Flint!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, a 
little impatiently ; “ don’t be so suspicious without a 
cause, You know me well enough to be certain that 
whatever I undertake is safe. Sir Edward and my- 
self are old friends. We worked together years ago, 
and I am as certain of him as [ am of myself.” 

“ Yes, but sometimes a man gets tired of the busi- 
ness and squares it, and then pals in with the police, 
= the first thing we know they’ve got us dead to 
rights.” 

“ Well, old man,” interposed Luke Davis, with a 
smile; ‘if I were on any such !ay as that I’ve got 
all the evidence against you I want, for his lordship 
has taken me entirely into his confidence, He has 
kept nothing back, and I’ve got information enough 
to jug you both witbin five minutes if I desired to 
doso, This ought to satisfy you, so let's have no 
more fuss about it but come to business at once. I 
want to get some of the stuff at the usual price. Can 
lhave some? Yes or no?” 

Flint seemed to be satisfied at last that he was 
runving no risk, so he said, after a moment of 
silence : 

“Do you intend to shove it yourself or have you 
got somebody to work for you?” 

“T've got a little girl that I intend to use,” replied 
Luke Davis, “ but she isn’t in the business, and she 
is not to know anything about it.’’ 

“You know her very well, Fiint,” interposed Lord 
Mortimer, “it’s no less a person than our little friend, 
Lily Davis.” 

: “Curse her!” muttered Flint to himself, savagel y. 

- wish she could be caught and caged on a charge 
of passing the queer, And perhaps she will. Who 
knows? Ah, that would be glorious satisfaction!” 

Then he added, aloud: 





“ You shall have the stuff, Sir Edward! You shall 
have the stuff, and you should have it even though 
you had not a penny to pay for it! Oh, if I could 
see her behind the bars once! If I only could!” he 
again muttered in an undertone. 

And, going to a secretary, Gabriel Flint unlocked 
a drawer, drew out a packet of counterfeit money 
and passed it over to Luke Davis, 

“ That's all right,” said Davis, as he put the pack- 
age carefully away in an inside pocket of his coat. 
“T have no money with me just now, but his lord- 
ship will be responsible for this.” 

“T'o be sure I will,” assented Lord Mortimer, 
“and for five times the amount if you want it.” 

“ Well, then, I must be going, for [ have business 
to attend to,” said Davis, and, leaving old Flint and 
Lord Mortimer together, he bowed himself out and 
took his way towards the residence of Lily Davis. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Arrivine atthe house of Lily Davis, Luke 
knocked at the door and was at once admitted by 
Lily, who sprang back with an exclamation of sur- 
prise when she was confronted by one whom she 
took to be an utter stranger. 

“My little girl does not know me!” exclaimed 
Luke Davis, with a smile. “ Well, I don’t wonder at 
it, I hardly know myself.” 

“Gracious me, what a change!” ejaculated Lily, 
raising her haudsin astonishment, “I should never 
have known you, father, if you had not spoken,’’ 

“ Yes,’ returned Luke Davis, “ dress makes a con- 
siderable difference, A change of raiment will trans- 
forma vagabond iuto a gentleman at any time. 
When you saw me last I might have been arrested as 
a vagrant atany moment, aud now the most fas- 
tidious man would not hesitate to raise his hat to me 
if occasion requiredit. And yet lam precisely the 
same man now that I was then. Dress and a full 
purse have made gll the difference.” 

“ Oh, 1 hope rot all the difference,” rejoined Lily 
Davis, with feeling. ‘ You know you told me last 
night that you intended to reform, and it is refor- 
mation more than dress or money which turns a bad 
man intoa gentleman,” 

“ Well, I suppose you are right,” returned Luke 
Davis. “In fact I know you are, and itis my svttled 
determination to become a gentleman in every re- 
spect. But now let usto business. Tell me exactly 
how you are circumstanced. What is the extent of 
your means and how much is your indebtedness? 
What are your hopes—your anticipations—your pros- 
pects? ‘Tell me how you stand with the world.” 

“ Indeed, my prospects are not over cheeriug,” re- 
turned Lily. “1am out of employment and havo ex- 
hiusted pretty. much all my means, But I owe no- 
thing except @ month's rent, which will not be due 
for a few days, and the landlord is not afraid to trust 
me, Besides, I expect to get work in a day or two, 
and then I shall be able to pay everything and get 
along comfortably enough.” 

** You won't have to wait till you obtain work to 
be able to do that,” said Luke Davis, with a smile, 
“T will settle all that for you at once; and, further- 
more, I forbid you frum going to work just at present 
because there is no necessity for it. You and your 
companion shall have all the means you want with- 
out working for it. Here—what do you think of 
this?” 

And taking from his pocket the package of coun- 
terfeit money which he had received from old Fliut 
he counted it out and laid it on Lily’s lap. 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed the girl, in unfeigned as- 
tonishment ; “that is more money than I ever had 
at one time in my life, and I declare I shall not know 
what to do with it.” 

** Do with it!" exclaimed Luke Davis, carelessly ; 
“why, buy new dresses and ribbons and jewellery, 
and set a good table, Live like somebody! Do with 
it? That is a pretty question to ask, What is money 
good for if not to spend? Do withit? Why, make 
yourself comfortable with it, and there’s plenty more 
where that came from—recollect that, and don’t play 
the miser.” 

“Tt all seems like a dream to me,” exclaimed Lily 
Davis, with real pleasure. “ How surprised Jennie 
Brown will be! And Ernest—dear Ernest !—he has 
grieved so much about my being obliged to work 
so Lard, and it will gratify him so to know that I 
have been placed in easier circumstances! Ol, father, 
you are very, very kiud.” 

“Not at all, my child,” was the reply; “I have 
neglected you about long enough, and it is high time 
now that I should do something for you. And, hark 
you, that lover of yours shall be put in the way of 
doing something for himself. It wouldn't do, of 
course, for me to offer him money personally. He 
would not be likely to take it, for he was not at all 
prepossessed in my favour at our first interview. 
Besides, I can see that he is as proudas Lucifer. But 
he will accept it from you aa @ loan, which he can 











return when he has doubled it by speculation, Here 
are fifty pounds which you car ask him to invest 
in business of some kind for both your benefit 
ard his, and should he need any more you needn’t 
hesitate to ask for it.” 

He placed the money in her hands as he spoke, 
and then before she could offer any expostulation he 
added : 

“ And now I must be off, for I have some friends 
to meet on particular business, So good-bye, Little 
Sunshine, till you hear from me again. And, by the 
way, Lily,” he continued, suddenly, “I want you to 
promise me solemnly that you will not reveal to your 
friends where you got this money. The world is so 
uncHaritable, and people are so suspicious that the 
first thing they think of if one has a sudden stroko 
of good fortune is dishonesty. Of course they will 
never suspect you of wrong, for they kaow you well, 
and know you are incapable of it, but they do not 
know me, nor do I wish they should just at present. 
By-and-by, perhaps, everything may be made 
known, but the time is not yet.” 

And as he finished speaking hoe turned to leave 
her, 

“Stay one moment, father,” urged Lily, “I havea 
proposition to make, Since fortune has favoured you 
so much, and you have determined to commence life 
anew, why don’t you hire apartments and furnish 
them, and let me keep house for you? You will be 
so much more comfortable in your own home, and — 
pardon me for saying it—you will be much more free 
from temptation.” 

“Oh, don’t fear for me, little one,” returned he, 
with a laugh, “I shan’t break out again. The fact 
is I never practised dishonesty from choice. It was 
only when I was hungry and homeless that I would 
borrow what did not belong to me, and now that [ 
am in funds you may be very certain that I shali run 
no risk of getting into a prison cell. 

“No, no, Lily, lam not the right sort of person 
to keep house. I am not steady enough, and never 
could content myself at home. I have been vaga- 
bondizing about the world pretty much all my life- 
time, stopping first in this place and then in that, 
and staying nowhere for any — length of time, till 
wandering bas become a confirmed habit to me. 
may take it into my head to go abroad to-morrow— 
thero is no telling. 

* Besides, as I have already told you, I do not wish 
that our relationship should be made known, and we 
could hardly keep it secret should I come to live 
with you. 

“So you live by yourself as you are now living, or 
take better apartments if you like, and I will stop at 
an hotel and visit you from time to time. In the 
meantime you shall want for nothing, but if I do 
make up my mind suddenly to go away I will see 
to it that you are abundantly provided for before 
my departure. So once more good-bye, and now I’m 
off!” 

The next moment he was gone, and Lily found 
herself sitting with a pile of coins on her lap, staring 
at them in dumb amazement, and pinching herself to 
ascertain whether she was awake or asleep, 





CHAPTER XVIII, 


Luxg Davis took his way to an hotel, where he 
engaged a room, and then lighting a cigar began 
sauntering up and down the vestibule, and taking 
notes of the busy scene around him. 

He had not long been thus occupied when suddenly 
he became aware that a man standing near the door- 
way was closely scrutinizing his features, 

He was a tall, fine-looking man, with raven-black 
hair, and beard and moustache to match, and a pair 
of piercing black eyes, which seemed to look right 
through any object at which he gazed. 

His nose was of the Grecian pattern, long and 
straight, his mouth beautifully chiselled, and the 
tout ensemble that of a man accustomed to com- 
mand. 

This individual, after looking fixedly at Luke 
Davis for sowe moments, approached him, and, stop- 
ping him in his promenade, said : 

“ Excuse me, sir, but is not your name Lynch ?” 

Luke Davis started slightly, but, recovering him- 
self almost instantly, he replied, covlly: 

“No, sir, my name is not Lynch—it is Davis— 
Luke Davis, at your service.” 

“You look very like a man I once knew in Not - 
tinghamshire, and whose name was Lynch,” returned 
the stranger, in a half-suspicious toue. 

“Very likely,” replied Luke Davis, “ but there is 
nothing very strange about that, Such resemblances 
are constantly occurring.” 

“True enough,” replied the stranger, carelessly ; 
‘*but no harm is done in asking the question, I sup- 
pose, If so, I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, not at all,” responded Davis, readily. “1 
have no objection to your asking any questions whic 
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you please, and I will arswer them or not as I may 
think best,” 

“} have no farther questions to ask,” returned the 
stranger. “Good-morning, sir!’ 

“Good-morning,” was the response, and Luke 
Davis turned to resume his walk, while the stranger 
muttered between his set teeth : 

“Yet it is you, Jack Lynch. You cannot deceive 
me, though years have flown since I saw you.. I 
should know your face in a thousand! Thank 
Heaven, lam on the track at Jast, and it will be 
something surprising if I do mot follow it to a suc- 
cessful issue! I must not lose sight of you, Jack 
Lyneh! No, no! I must not lose sight of you! 
Oh, how my heart beats with hope after all these 
long years of weary watching and bitter heart- 
sorrows!” 

While the stranger was thus communing with 
himself Luke Davis was also indulging in a soilloquy. 

“ Whocan that fellow be, I wonder ?” he muttered, 
with a puzzled look, ‘I never saw him before, to 
my knowledge, and yet I think he must have seen 
me, He may be dangerous and he may not, but I 
would give fifty pounds in excellent counterteit money 
to know exactly who he is.”’ 

As he talked thus with himself suddenly he en- 
countered one of the waiters of the hotel, who had 
just come in from the street, and, stopping him, he 
said, blandly: ‘ 

“Oan you tell me, friend, who yonder dark-com- 
complexioned man is?” 

“The one who is standing in the porch with his 
back towards us ?” queried the mau—“ the tall man 
with the sharp eyes ?” 

“Yes, that is the person,” 
“ Who is he?” 

“That is Izzy Clincher,” replied the waiter; “he 
is a detective. He is said to be one of the most ex- 
pert of his class, and, according to what I have heard 
there is no end to the disguises which he can assume 
successfully.” 

“Indeed,” responded Luke Davis, carelessly. 
“Well, I thought he was something of that kind— 
he looks like it. Thank you.” 

“Oh, you are welcome, sir,”’ responded the man. 

And he hurried away to his business. 

“Izzy Clincher, detective,” mused Luke Davis; 
“Well, it is somewhat strange that I never heard of 
him before, I thought I knew all those fellows. Well, 
I don’t wish to make his acquaintance, that’s cer- 
tain, and if he don’t bother me I shall be very care- 
ful to keep out of his way.” 

Ani thus muttering he sauntered off to the bil- 
liard-room to kill a few hours in the prosecution of 
that fascinating game. 


, 


replied Luke Davis, 


———s 
CHAPTER XIX. 

LIty was well nigh beside herself with her good 
fortuve, and could hardly wuit till her friend Jennie 
returned from ler work that she might make her ac- 
quainted with the wonderful change iu her circum- 
Blancs, 

There was but one unpleasant feature in the matter, 
and that was that she had pledged her word to ber 
father not to reveal to her friends where her sud- 
denly acquired wealth cime from. Had she been less 
intimate with Jennie she would have shrunk from 


showing the money at all, but knowing, as she did, 
that her friend had every confidence in her, and could 
not be made to 'elieve that she could possibly do 
wrong under any circumstances, she f. lt but litile 
hesitation io displaying ber money without giving 
an account of how she got it, She was.not sorry that 
her father had pledged her to secrecy as to their re- 
lationship, for she had no certainty that he would 
not resume his old courses, in which case his near kin- 


ship would refl-et no great credit upou her. 

Seven o’clock came, and with it came Jenvie Brown, 
accompanied by ‘l'ony Tucker, who had come to take 
tea with the two girls. 

Lily waited till Jennie had laid aside her street 


garments and seated herself, and then she said: 

“ Well, Jeunie, I have got a surprise for you,” 

“ And isn’t it a surprise for me too?” asked ‘l'ony, 
before J: nnie hat a chance to reply. 


“ Yes, it’s a surprise for both of you,” replied Lily. 
“T didn’t expect you here, Touy, but since you are 
here you shall hear the good vows as well as Jennie, 
for I am vot afraid to trust you.” 

* Well, | should think not,” replied Tony, emphati- 
cally. “If you can't trust me [I should like to know 
who you can trust, Why, you can just take and bet 
your life on me, Sunshine,” 

“Of course she can,” interposed Jennie Brown; 
“but dou’t keep us waiting, Lily. Outwithi, You 
kuow I’m always curious about anything which con- 
cerns you,” 

““ Well, then, to make short work of it,” said Lily, 
* there is the surprise! ” 

And as she s)oke she displayed the money she 
had received from Luke Davis, 


“ Goodness gracious! "exclaimed Jennie. “ Where 
on earth dii all this money come from? Have you 
met with a fairy such as we read about in the story 
books? Or has some rich relation died and left you 
a fortune ?” 

“ Ah, Iam sorry I cannot satisfy you as to that,” 
replied Lily ; “I have promised not to tell where I 
got the money. I can only say I came by it honestly, 
and, of course, you will not doubt that.” 

| “T should think not,” answered Jennie, quickly. 
“T should as soon doubt that I live as to duubt that 
you are honest.” 

“ Ah, I know where she got it,” exclaimed Tony 
| Tucker, suddenly. She’s been buying # lottery 
ticket. That's it.” 

And Tony Tucker gave a chuckle of satisfaction 
to think that he bad eo immediately hit the case. 

“ You may imagine what you please,” said Lily, 
with asmile. “I shall not dispute you, but neither 
will I admit that you are right. All the information 
I shall give you is that I came by the money hon- 
estly, and that I can get more if { want it when this 
is all gone.” 

“Get more!” exclaimed Tony Tucker, excitedly. 
“Why, Sunshine! you will never be able to spend 
all that money! I never saw so much money before 
in all my life! I tell you, little gal, you’d better look 
mighty close to your door and windows to-night! 
Get more! If I had as much money as that I'l go 
and hire a platvou of policemen to protect me! Why, 
that’s enough to buy a horse and cart three times 
over, and any man who owns a& horse and cart is 
rich.” 

“So he is,” broke in Jennie Brown. “™ That is, if 
he’s honest. There is no richer man in the world 
than he who earus his daily bread by hard labour. 
For my part [ shouldn't care to be rich just for the 
sake of riches. Money is a good thing to have if you 
use it right, but sometimes it alters the character of 
& person entirely, avd becomes a curse instead of a 
blessing Oh, Lily, I hope you won't become proud 
and stuck-up just because you have plenty of money. 
If you do I shall wish it had never come to you!” 

And the brizht tears sparkled in the eyes of the 
ingenuous girl as she looked fixedly at her friend. 

“ Why, Jennie,” returned Lily, in a serious tone, 
“do you really think that money would be likely to 
change my cliaracter? You cannot think so meanly 
as that of me!” 

“ Well, I don’t, Lily,” Jennie Brown hastened to 
say. “Indeed, indeed, I don’t! But I was just 
thinking of Lucy Carrington then—a girl who was 
my friend before I knew you—and that is what led 
me to say what I did.” 

“Why, did she get rich and then refuse to recog- 
nize her old friends?” asked Lily. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Jennie; “she worked in the same 
shop with me, and we were fast friends. She was 
very poor, but very proud and pretty. She made 
the acquaintance of a young man named Boberts—a 
merchant’s clerk—he was rather plain looking, but 
had a pretty good position, and was getting a fine 
sulary, so she accepted him as a suitor, and in 
time they were married, and I was Lucy's brides- 
maid. 

‘*Her husband thonght all the world of her, and 
for a while they were as happy as man and wife could 
well be. 

“But after a while Mr. Roberts was taken in 
as a partnerin the establishment in which he worked 
aud bean to get very prosprrous. Of course he 
lavished everything on his wife, here was no wish 
of her heart tuat was left ungratified, and from that 
time she was a changed being. She put on the most 
insufferable airs, aud nothing was good enough for 
her. 

“After a while I began to perceive that she did 
not trext me as cordially as when she was first mar- 
ried, She did not snub ne to my face, vut once or 
twice when | called she sent word by the servant 
that she was not at home when | knew she was. So 
then I ceused to visit her, and I know she was glad 
of it. 

“ Well, at last she began to tire of her plain hus- 
band. He wasn’t stylish enough for her, and al- 
though he idolized her she began to neglect lim and 
to flirt with other men who paid mere attention to 
dress, and the upshot of it all was that she eloped 
with a heartless, brainless fop, who took her abroad 
and there deserted her. 

“Her husband never recovered from the shock. 
He took to drink and neglected bis business, and died 
a poor, miserable draakard. 

“| never heard what became of Lucy, but ‘her des- 
truction, I am certain, came of ber getting rich. She 
couldn't bear success. When I first knew her she 
was as sweet a girl as everlived, and I firmly believe 
that if she had always remained poor she would al- 
ways have been happy.” 

** Well,” said Lily, with a smile, “I don’t think I 


sures of the heart are far supérfor to gold and silver, 
and I would not give a straw for the friendship of 
that person who valaes a friend according to the 
amount of money which he or she may possess, 
Money isa good thing in its way, but it cannot pur- 
chase peace of mind, nor can it turn the hand of 
death aside when the dread summons comes. If I 
thought the possession of money would so warp my 
nature as to cause me to look coldly upon an old 
friend, or to deceive the husband whom I had sworn 
to love and cherish, I should pray fervently that I 
might always remain poor, Oh, there is Ernest !" she 
exclaimed, suddenly, as a footstep was heard on the 
stairs. ‘ Now won't he be surprised !” 
(To ve continued) 








LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
—_ > 
CHAPTER XLV. 

No adventure occurred to youug Lady Chetwynd 
during her return journey to London, She saw no- 
thing of any one whom she knew, and she alighted 
at London Bridge station in safety. The morning 
was well advanced, and the May day was bright with 
sunshine, 

Devoting herself to the task of finding shelter, sho 
stopped at various houses where a card in the win- 
dow informed her that a room was to be let within, 
but she met with no success, - 

Innocent and guilvless as she was, many of these 
houses repelled her, and she would not cross the 
threshold, 

The better class of houses, those about which an 
air of respectability and cleanliness was patent, re- 
fused to take her iu without references, without 
knowing her means of support, and who and what 
she was, 

About the middle of the afternoon, tired and de- 
pressed, Bernice went’ into a pastrycook’s shop aud 
obtained a cup of coffee and a buttered roll, for 
which refreshment she paid threepence. Acting 
upou her former experience, she inquired of the 
shop-woman for a respectable lodging-house where 
she might be taken in; but upon this occasion her 
inquiry evoked only a look of suspicion and a reply 
that the shop-woman knew of no such lodging- 
house. 

Bernice resumed her quest, inexpressibly dis- 
heartened and anxious. The afternoon wore on, and 
evening found her still a homeless wanderer. The 
gas lamps were lit in the streets. Lights flared from 
uncurtainad windows along the pathway, aud she 
‘could catch glimpses of pleasant homes, and bright 
supper-tables, aud happy groups at the panes “* watch- 
ing for father,” 

Hour after hour she walked on. Rousing herself 
at last froma trance, she started, hearing church bells 
chiming the hour of ten. 

“So late!”’ she murmured. “I have walked since 
morning. Where am I to sleep to-night? Where 
am 1?” 

She stared about her, the aspect of the place in 
which she found herself seeming strange to her, She 
was in a dingy square, pervaded by @ foreign look 
and air. 

Seedy, moustached Frenchmen, beery Germans, 
melancholy, black-eyed Poles, men of every Conti- 
neutal vation, exiles, couriers, men poor aud with 
homesick longings in their eyes, haunted this 
dreariest of ail the London squares, and some of 
them were passing Bernice at uearly every moment. 

She was in Leicester Square, Her day of aimless 
wanderings had brought her here into the very spot 
most frequented by fo: vigners of a certain class. She 
saw no home scenes here, only darkeued houses aud 
shops, and wandering men and women, She was now 
too tired to go farther, and so faint and hungry that 
she could think of little but food. Her diet for weeks 
had been confined to bread and tea, and sho felt the 
lack of even that feeble sustenance after her sleepless 
night and wearisome day. 

“I can go no farther,” she said to herself. ‘*I must 
sit down and rest, Ah, I’m very tired.” 

She sat down upon @ doorstep, and the glare of s 
gas lamp fell upou ber ‘face. Dangers and perils 
stalked past her in the guise of wicked men and wo- 
men, but the island girl. of St. Kilda was watched 
ever by a tender Providence, and the dangers and 
perils passed her by. 

Ah, was she watched over by a tender Provi- 
dence ? 

A man came sauntering up the street on his way to 
one of the neighbouring gaming-l\ouses. He wore ® 
shaggy beard and a slouching costume, but he was 
unmistakeably English, He kept in the shaduws as 
if he feared the police, He walked past Bernice, and 
the light fell upon his hang-dog face, his small, fur- 
tive eyes, his villanous visage, Impelled by some- 
thing familiar in the girl's dress or attitude, he turued 
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her swiftly. He came up to her and seized her arm 
in a fierce grip, before Bernice had even noticed him, 

“Ha, I’ve found yon at last!” he ejaculated, 
hoarsely. ‘It’s Miss Gwyn!” 

Bernice started back with a low cry of terror, 
Something in that evilly exultant visage thrilled her 
with strange fears. Monk had always treated her 
with respect and affection, and Mrs. Crowl and Flack 
had been respectful and attent,ve servants to her, 
She still regarded Monk as her best and only friend, 
Why then this strange and sudden horror of Monk’s 
confidential servant ? 

She drew her arm free from Flack’s grasp and said, 
haughtily, yet not rising : : 

“You forget yourself. How dare you lay your 
hand upon me?” 

“TI beg your pardon, miss,” said Flack, bumbly, 
sinking into the assumed character he had so long 
supported, “I did forget myself all along of the ex- 
citement of seeing yon sogudden. Oh, miss, where 
have you been so long? Master has been well nigh 
distracted, aud Mrs. Crowl is almost dead with grief. 
She and I are’ waiting here in London to find you. 
Our lodgings are near here. Lot me take you to Mrs. 
Crowl.” 

“No, no, I can't go there,’”’ 

“Then where will you go, miss?” asked Flack, 
respectfully, with a shrewd guess at her penniless 
aud homeless condition. 

“TI don’t know,” said Bernice, wearily. 
there.” 

“ Mr. Monk is down in Sussex,” said Flack, study- 
ing the lovely, wan, pale face intently. “ Won't you 
come to Mrs. Crowl for to-night? If you need money, 
miss, she'll give it to you. If you want to be a 
governess, which Mrs. Crowl says you mentioned to 
ber, she'll find a situation for you. You need not see 
Mr. Monk again, if so be you don’t wish to. Only 
come with me to Mrs, Crowl in Lisle Street. Mrs. 
Crow] is just a-ordering up her hot supper of stewed 
fowl and tea and toast,” he added, artfully. 

Bernice reflected. 

She had withdrawn herself from Monk’s protection, 
but surely she might accept Mrs. Crowl’s protection 
for a single night. She could not stay in the streets; 
s'e was tired and cold and hungry. She knew 
nothing of any evil plot against her; she did not 
even suspect aught that the reader knows—that Mouk 
aud his two confederates were secretly her enemies, 

“TI will go to Mrz. Crowl, but only for to-night,” 
she said, at last. “"l'o-morrow I must look for some- 
thing todo, Lead the way, Flack. I will follow 

ou.” 

Had she refused toaccompany him Flack would 
have risked everything and carried her otf by 
force. 

Well pleased that she had fallen so readily and un- 
suspectingly into the trap prepared for her, he led 
the way from the dingy square toward the neigh- 
bouring street where Mrs, Crowl and he had lodgiugs, 
and Bernice wearily followed him. 


* Bat not 





OMAPTER XLVI. 
On arriving at Chetwynd Park the young mar- 


quis conducted his guest, Mr. Tempest, and the de- | 


iective, Mr. Bisset, to the library. 

Here his lordship, at Bisset’s request, recapitulated 
the story of Lady Chetwynd’s spectre and the facts 
conuected with its repeated appearances, subwit- 
ting to be cross-examined even to the minutest de- 
tails. 

‘he dandy-like officer dropped his little affec- 
tations of eye-glass aud drawl, and listened with a 
keen interest, aud exhibited a cool, calm judgment, a 
clear perception, and an acuteness and shrewdness 
that caused Lord Chetwyud to revoke his earlier 
gt of him and to respect and to have faith in 

im. 

His lordship led Tempest and the officer to the 
drawing and music rooms, and pointed out the spots 
where Beruice had first and last appeared—how she 
had escaped his pursuit, running down the aisle of 
the conservatory aud out at the open door, 

Mr, Bisset went over the ground carefully, and 
then said: 

“My lord, I will undertake the solution of this 
mystery, but I desire you to leave the whole matter 
inmy hands, Permit me to come and go about your 
house at will, toquestion your servants, to have a 
aight-key to one of your outer doors, and to com- 
vort myself in all respects as a rarely privileged 
guest, or as a meinber of your family,” 

“You may make your own terms, Mr. Bisset,” 
said the marquis. ‘Lresign the management of the 
natter into your hands.’’ 

_ His lordship showed his guests their rooms, and, a 
little later, luncheon was announced. 

Miss Monk did not appear at table, but Gilbert 


, ame in, boyish of aspect, with a jovial smile on his 


swarthy face, and a great affectation of light-hearted- 
Qess in Lis manner 


Chetwynd introduced his step-brother to his dis- 
tinguished guest and to the detective officer; and 
Monk greeted them both courteously, 

Mr. Bisset had resumed his drawl and the use of 
his eye-glass. He appeared to Monk a mere dandy, 
whose skill in his profession was a matter of doubt, 
aod Monk conceived a great contempt for him. 

“ No danger of that fellow seeing through a mill- 
stone,” thought Gilbert Monk, contemptuously. ‘* He 
won't set the Thames on fire. I was prepared to 
meet a shrewder man than he, If I only knew 
where Bernice is I could laugh at him.” 

The butler withdrew the covers and retired. 

The gentlemen located themselves at the table, 
and over their pastry and wine entered into a general 
conversation upon some topic of the day, 

Although, as is the English custom at breakfast 
and luncheon, no servant was present, yet Bisset 
sedulously avoided all reference to his business at the 

ark, 
’ At table he was outwardly only @ private well- 
bred gentleman, given to social courtesies—but even 
here perhaps his seemingly idle: glances were not 
aimless. 

During the conversation the butler opened the door 
and came in with a yellow envelope upon a salver, 
which he presented to Mr. Mouk, saying, apuloge- 
tically: 

“A telegram, sir, which a mounted messenger has 
just brought over from Eastbourne, and says is to be 
delivered immediately, sir.” 

Monk took up the envelope and tore it open. It 
was dated at London that very morning, and had 
been delivered with commendable promptness, It 
was brief, containing these words : 

“The runaway client has turned up. No harm 
has been done. Allis well. Theclient will be held 
until you come, You cau take yourowntime. The 
client not being well, canuot be removed under a 
week, and in the meautime you can feel assured that 
all is safe. Scotssy & Newman.” 

Monk read the messagetwice. it was from Flack, 
his trusted confederate, as he well knew. ‘The form 
of the message he had himself dictated beforehand, 
in view of this emergency. He comprehended its 
meaning. Bernice was safe in the hauds of Flack 
and Mrs, Crowl. 

An evil joy and exultation flamed up into his 
swarthy face, and an evil gleam lighted up his small 
black eyes. Safe! safe! He could defy old Ragee 
and her hatred of Lady Chetwynd now. He could 
defy Bisset and all Scotland Yard. Bernice and his 
secret were safe! 

Calming himself by an effort, he said to the butler ; 

“ There's no auswer. Here's a half-sovereign for 
the messenger, send him to the Chetwynd ina to bait 
his horse, aud tell him to have the bill charged to me, 
That’s all.” : 

He gave the butler a gold piece, and that fanc- 
tionary departed, Then for the third time Monk read 
his letter exultingly. He looked up at last with a 
sense of uneasiness, to find Bisset looking carelessly 
toward him, 

‘Have you good news, Gilbert?” asked Lord Chet- 
wynd, in a tone of frieudly interest. 

“ Excellent news, my lord. Ilt’s a telegram from 
Scotsby and Newman, and on business tuo. It an- 
nounces simply that a little speculation I entered into 
a while siuce hasturuved out asuccess. Ani of course 
I'm rejoiced, Oue so impecunious as I am can affurd 
to laugh even at small successes.” 

Monk crumpled. up bis telegram and thrust it in his 
pocket. Then, as if fearing to lose it, be drew it forth 
again and tore it into streds, while Tempest con. 
tinued the previous conversation, absorbing the at- 
tention of his host, 

Monk carefully secured the shreds of paper, putting 
them in his pocket, and then gave himself up toa few 
minutes’ meditation. 

He did not deem it wise to proceed immediately to 
London. He desired to watch the movements of the 
detective officer, and to divert him, if possible, from 
any approach tothe truth. He feared that his depar- 
ture on the very day of Bisset’s arrival might draw 
the attention of the officer upon himself. As Bernice 
was safe ia the hands of his allies, aud uot well enough 
to be removed to Mawr Castle, he could afford to wait 
a week before going to her. He felt it uecessary to 
communicate with;Flack and Mrs, Crowl.immediately, 
and to do so as secretly as possible. 

Accordingly, directly after luncheon, he went to his 
own room to write a lvtter to his coufederates, 

Bisset excused himself, and wandered away by 
himeelf. 

Lord Chetwynd ordered out a pair of thorough- 
breds, and with Tempest went out for a swift gallop 
through the park and over the estate, 

Some two hours afterward Chetwynd and Tem- 
pest ‘rode slowly through the village of Chetwynd- 





by-the-Sea, and ascended the hill that led to the 
park, ' 


in advance of them a slender, gentlemanly figure 
was walking slowly, twirling in one gloved haud a 
small-cane, or walking-stick, and smokiug a cigar. 
“It is Mr. Bisset,” said Tempest. “ Lle’s been down 
to the village.” 
“ What can he hope to discover by a visit at the 
village inn ?” said Ohetwyndy “ He knows his own 
business, I suppose, however. I fancy that foppish- 
ness of his is a mask he likes to wear because lis real 
nature which he hides beneath it is so different.” 
At this moment Bisset, who was still in advauce of 
the riders, pxused at the small lower gate of the park, 
and looked in, 
Gilbert Monk was in the very act of opening the 
gate, having a letter ia his hand, which he was con- 
veying to the village himself, instead of eutrusting 
- as was customary, to the butler aud the post- 
Age 
Bisset stepped back, raising his hat to Monk, who 
thrust his letter in his pocket and came out, securing 
the gate behind him. 
At this juncture Chetwynd and Tempest came up, 
and reined in their horses. 

“TI see that you have been over to Chetwynd, Mr. 
Bisset,” said tho marquis, “I fear I did not make it 
plain to you that the mystery of the spectre is known 
to but a very few, and to no one outside the park, 
excepting Doctor Hartright of Eastbourne, the Cliet- 
wynd rector, and my bailiff. You won't get any 
light upon the matter in the village.” 

“L beg leave to differ with your lordship,” said 
Bisset, respectfully, “I have obtained sowe light 
upon the mystery even in the village.” 

The three gentlemen uttered exclamations of sur- 
prise. 

“ The spectre was last seen at Chetwynd Park on 
Tuesday night,” continued Bisset, “ And on ‘l'ues- 
day night, | have discovered, a young girl came in a 
fy from Eastbourne and alighted at the top of the 
street, and told the flyman to drive on to the inn, 
where she would join him at a certain time, and re- 
turo with him to Eastbourne, To say the least, this 
was @ mysterious proceeding, But what renders it 
more mysterious is that the young lady did not re- 
turn at all, as she had agreed. ‘Tuo Qyman waited 
for her in vain.” ; 

‘It is most singular,” said Chetwynd. “ Do you 
think that this young woman was my mysterious 
visitor 2” 

“ It is quite possible that she is,” said Bisset, 
guardedly. “Perhaps Mr. Monk can give us sume 
information ia regard to her. The stable-boy tells 
me that Mr. Monk hired the empty fly to couvey 
him to Eastbourne yesterday morning.” 

“ Yes, I did,” said Mouk, “I went over to the 
inn to procures conveyance to Eistbourue, being in 
haste to telegraph to Scotland Yard, and not wish- 
ing my erraud to be suspectedat the park. I found 
the fly in the inn yard on the point of starting. ‘he 
stable-man refused to let a horse go out so early, and 
I went to Eastbourne io the fly of which you speak, 
But [ do not attach any importance to the informa- 
tion you have received at the Chetwyud inn, Mr, 
Bisset. The ilyman informed me that he had 
brought over a veiled lady to Chetwynd, and that 
she had there given him the slip, but 1 can see no 
mystery in that. He owned to mo that he would 
not have driven so far from Hastbourne at that 
late hour, except with the prospect of double fare— 
that is, pxymeut each way. ‘he young lady was 
shrewd enongh to see and understand this. Sie 
paid him one fare on alighting—that is, her fare in 
one direction—and said she would pay the re- 

mainder on her return to Eastbourne, Then sue 
disappeared, She is probably some farmers’ daugh- 
ter living hereabouts, and anxivus to reach home 
that night, and willing to play a ruse onthe flyman, 
if necessary.” 

This theory looked so plausible that both Mr. Tem- 
pest and Chetwynd accepted it as the true one, 

Even Mr. Bisset seemed to regard it as pro- 
bable. eis 

* You show a remarkable degree of shrewdness, 
Mr. Mouk,” said the officer, flatieriugly. “ You seem 
to have devoted considerable thougit to this un- 
kuown lady and her proceedings... It is my business 
‘to pick upathread here aud a thread there, and 
weave them toxether into a perfect fabric, and of 
course many times I pick up some, worthless thread 
which | am obliged to throw away, If I have boon 
for a moment on a false track, I must hasten to ges 
upun the right one.” 

He raised his hat, and, moving aside out of Monk’s 
path, passed on. 

Mou« went his way towards the village, and Chet- 
wyad and Tempest cantered on towards the park. 

There was a strange smile on the Duudreary face 
of the detective officer as ie daintily picked his way * 
and proceeded slowly in the dicection the marquis 
and the explorer had gune, 





(To be continued.) 
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[GOING AWAY. ] 
sinking deeper into this melancholy. Contrast with 
your condition that of thousands who cry in vain for 
the comforts of life, think of their sorrow and 
misery, and be happy, I implore you.” 

“Tf I only could,” sighed the youth, two great 


‘HE YOUNG RECLUSE. 





“Come, Ernest, act like a human being for once 
in your life. Put away your books, take off those 
old gray clothes, and get that crook out of your 
shoulders! Bless my heart, boy, you'll be an old 
man before you’ve tasted the sweets of youth.” 

« Faults, faults.” said the pale lad, a frown on his 
brow. ‘Supposing 1 was carousing all the time 
you'd find fault then. And if I said ‘Good sir, I’m 
ouly tasting those delectable sweets of youth that 
you talk of,’ why you'd fly into a passion, and tell 
me I was on the road to ruin. But I do nothing of 
the kind, and yet you are not satisfied.” 

“ Speak not so, my son; it is unkind.” 

“No more unkind than your childing is unwise. 
I wish you’d let me alone.” 

“ So I would if I could trust your health to your- 
self, but I cannot,” replied the father, in mingled 
loveandanxiety. Excess of study is nearly as bad, 
in a physical sense, as excess of dissipation. Ex- 
tremes are to be avoided at all times, especially in 
youth, when the tissues are tender. Years hence, in 
the middle of life, when your brain should be most 
active, it will, if you maintain this pressure upon it, 
be quite, perhaps utterly useless. I admire your am- 
bition, but it should be subservient to your reason. 
I glory in your strong morality, your total dis- 
regard of all frivolous pursuits, and yet I would 
have you fond enough of innocent pleasures to keep 
your mind and body in a healthy state.” 

“You are right, I suppose, but, father, I am 
happier with my books than with anything hu- 
man.” The boy’s thin, pallid face became very sad, 
“When alone in my study with the great minds 
of the past around me, with treasures of thought to 
stimulate my own brain, I forget the world, forget 
its misery, its deceit, its smiling face painted all 
over with falsehoods,” 

* You are young to speak thus, Ernest. Behold 
the blessings that surround you—love, peace, pros’ 
perity. Ab mv son. it crieves my heart to see you 





tears starting from his deep, hazel eyes. ‘‘ Look 
out of this window. The grass is coming up, bright 
and green, the birds are singing their welcome to 
Spring, the sunshine bathes nature in a flood of 
gold, but—but,” he started forward, his hands up- 
raised, “‘ but it shines not on my mother’s face, my 
angel mother, my earthly saint! Oh, father, she lies 
in the ground ; the sweet carol of the birds cannot 
awaken her, the warmth of Heaven’s light brings 
not asmile to her face, and wherefore should I 
think of joy or ever try to breathe again ?’’ 

He sank into a chair, his slight form quivering, 
his anguished breast sending forth hard, dry sobs, 
Death nor time had effaced the heavenly love that 
dwelt in the child’s heart for his pure and noble 
mother. , 

His father gazed upon him in mingled sympathy 
and affection. Deep as had been his love for his 
wife, his son's adoration almost shamed him ; there 
seemed something ethereal in it, something to in- 
spire awe and reverence. 

Tenderly drawing his child’s head upon his shoul- 
der, the father murmured, in a broken voice : 

“Ernest, my dear, my only son, look up! Mother 
isin Heaven. Think of her not, my child, as rest- 
ing in the cold ground. Even now from her eternal 
home she looks down and smiles — smiles just as 
she used to smile, and rejoices in her son’s pure 
principles, in his irreproachable life, in his kindness 
to his fellow beings. You will never doan act that 
she will not know, therefore be kind to yourself, 
put sad thoughts away, and gain strength that you 
may perform your mission here truly and faithfully. 
Look up, Ernest.” 

The lad sighed deeply, and a faint, meditative 
smile flitted over his face. 

“Oh, father, do you think I have a mission here I 
Shall Lever bea benefit to my fellow men? If? 


, could believe it, and believe that mother saw my 
every act, I should be happy, and earth would again 
lgok as radiant as it used to before she left us.” 

“Every one of us has a duty here, Ernest, and 
great or small it counts the same if faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 

* * ra * 

“ Come, Ernest; Milo is at the door and impatient 
to be off.” 

Mr. Shirley’s voice echoed cheerfully through the 
wide hall, and gladness came to his features as he 
reflected that at last he had drawn his son from se- 
clusien. 

Ernest came down, looking grave as usual, and 
mounted the noble steed without a word, but when 
his father handed him a sovereign with instructions 
to give it to a poor widow who lived on Morley Hill 
his face brightened, his eyes shone gratefully, and 
he exclaimed, with more animation than he 
evinced for years: 

“Oh, lam go glad. I'll add five shillings of my 
own, and my first idle hour will not be without 
benefit.” 

“ A strange child,” mused the father, as he saw 
him ride away. “I am just beginning to under. 
stand him. Fine as his mother’s organism was, his 
is finer. Sensitive to a fault, susceptible to the 
afflictions of others, he is one to suffer intensely, to 
enjoy intensely. Such natures gravitate towards 
the extremes. His reason though is a balance that 
will prevent him, | have faith to believe, from ever 
running as deep into idleness as he has into work. 
I have great hope for his future. He has a broad, 
comprehensive, analytical mind, a brilliant imagina- 
tion. Can I thank Heaven enough for him, all that 
is left of her, my angel wife ?” 

Tears were in the strong man’s eyes, his heart 
overflowed with gratitude for this living remem. 
brance of the happiest part of his life. 

In the meantime Ernest was gallopping away 
over the rose-bound road, the morning breeze fan- 
ning a slight colour into his cheeks. Having be- 
stowed his = upon the poor woman at Morley 
Hill, and feeling joyous in proportion as her hap- 
piness had been increased, he turned and rode 
toward the railway station. As heambled leisurely 
along many persons bowed to him with deference, 
and some paused to congratulate him on getting 
out again. 

“ As if I had been ill,” thought Ernest, smiling 
to himself. “ But I don’t wonder they think so 
after all.’’ 

He now approached a little belt of woodland 
which extended a few feet on either side of the 
road. Allowing his horse to walk, he gazed admir- 
ingly upon the mosaic of green and gold formed by 
the sunlight flickering through the leaves of the 
trees. 

But he was awakened from his reverie by the 
sound of a low, silvery voice, and looking down he 
reigned Milo ia with his left hand, while his right 
instinctively removed his hat from his head, His 
manner seemed strangely old fashioned, but it was 
graceful nevertheless 

. The lady, @ sylph-like creature, with clouds of 
golden hair enveloping her shoulders, and a jfair, 
innocent face illuminated by great blue eyes, ap- 
preciated the courtesy, and glanced upwards with 
a charming shyness. ‘I'he gentleman by her side 
inclined his head politely, and queried : 

“‘ Can you tell me where Mr. Shirley resides ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ernest, concealing his astonish- 
ment, and giving the required direction. 

The gentleman thanked him and was about to 
move on when Ernest added : 

‘“* Excuse me, but do you intend becoming guests 
of Mr. Shirley ?” 

“Yes, sir; he is an old friend of mine.” 

“ Then it is very singular that he did not send his 
carriage for you. I know him to be very careful 
about those little proprieties.” 

“So dol,” replied the gentleman. “ But he had 
no intimation of our coming. There was a con- 
= at the railway station, but we preferred to 
walk.” 

Ernest nodded, but did not move on, for his 
chance acquaintance was reflecting. After a 
moment’s hesitation the stranger said: 

“It is a long time since I have seen Mr. Shirley, 
and I am reluctant to visit him, for this reason. 
His son is @ strange character, I understand, 
dislikes society, says but little, and studies con- 
tinually—a perfect bookworm. Do you know if 
this is true?” 

‘‘ It is not half the truth,” said Ernest, volubl y. 
“He isa cross, melancholy, impetuous fellow. At 
times you would think him very studious, but in 
reality his mind is wandering like a bee from flower 
to flower. He is conceited too, and it is hardly 
to be wondered at, since everyhody flatters him.” 

“ You must know him intimately ?"’ 

*T know him as wellasI want to know him,” 
rejoined Ernest, vastly asumed, but keeping a sober 





ce. 
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receive company,”’ mused the stranger, tapping his 
boot with his cane. “ Whatsay you Carla? shall 
we keep on, or take the next train for home ?” 

Ernest eagerly awaited her reply, for, strangely 
enough, the idea of her departing now was not at 
all agreeable to him. ‘a 

« Let us keep on, by all means,” answered the 
maiden, with a toss of her golden tresses. “ I want 
to see this youth who fs represented as such an " 
Iam free to admit, however, that I don’t believe 
haif that is told of him.” 

“Hush, my dear sister! The gentleman will think 
youimpertinent. ‘He lives right here in the vil- 
lage, I am sure, and knows whereof he speaks.” 

“But envy has not yet died out of haman 
race, Lawrence,” she responded, smiling composedly. 
“And Ernest Shivley is rich in his own right. I 
wouldn’t offend the gentleman, but I really can’t 
give credence to all his sweeping statements.” 

And with a low bow and a sarcastic smile she 

sed on, followed by her companion. 

Ernest watched them a moment, and then, laugh- 
ing lowly, mused:: : 

“She is wonderfully pretty, just like a picture I 
saw in the il Academy, but with more expres- 
sion. I wonder what she'll say when she is intro- 
duced to me. She will blush, I suppose, for having 
defended me to me against my own aspersions. It 
is like a play, acomedy. Ah,me! I had almost 
forgotten that there was a theatre in the world. 
But go on, Milo— your foolish master has struck a 
new line of foolishness.” 

An hour later Ernest entered the drawing-room of 
his palatial home, where Miss Carla Barton and 
her brother Lawrence were seated. 

As Mr. Shirley presented his son the crimson 
blood flew to the lady’s temples and she bent her 
head to conceal her confusion, when her hair, be- 
coming unbound, swept over and around her face in 
a haze of gold. 

It was a beautiful picture, and Ernest’s eyes 
dilated in blended wonder and admiration. 

“There, stay there, if you want to,” she ex- 
claimed, with a childish abandon, and resumed her 
seat, her cheeks yet tingling with mortification, “I 
have often wished my hair cut off. It’s an awful 

lague.” 

, And she laughed again, showing two rows of 
even, pearly teeth. ; 

“You rewarded our curiosity justly, Mr. Shirley,” 
said Lawrence Barton, ‘‘I trust you will pardon 
its rudeness.” 

“There is no occasion for an apology, sir,” re- 
joined Ernest, quietly. ‘* You heard a portion of the 
truth, and I told you the rest, It wasan excellent 
joke ; let it remain’such.” 

“ With all my heart,’’ replied Lawrence, grasping 
the proffered hand. 

The remainder of the forenoon was spent in plea- 
sant conversation and a cursory examination of the 
grounds from the windows; then lunch was par- 
taken of, and, after that, Ernest, from force of habit, 
teturned to the library and shut himself up. 

Hours passed, aud he was deep in a Greek transla- 
tion, when a low, sweet voice rippled in through the 
open lattice, and grew in melody, antil the pen, 
poised in his fingers, dropped upon the desk, and 
te pushed his paper and lexicon from him. 

Presently the music died away, and he resumed 
tis work, but with less interest. 

A moment more, and the full, rich tones broke 
forth again. 

“T must find her !” he exclaimed, and, taking his 
Lat, ran out into the garden. 

Leaning against a tree, with her hat in her hand, 
ber beantiful head thrown back, and her little form 
in an indolent, graceful position, stood Carla. 

As Ernest approached she arched her brows and 
said, laughingly : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ogre? What are you out 
of your den for ?”’ 

And then before he could speak she assumed a 
very demure look, and added : 

“Pray excuse me, Mr. Shirley. 
‘uns awe with my reason at times.’ 
_ “It we: : a sweet offence, if any. Such vivacity 
is like sgu:.ine to a house-plant,” he replied, bow- 
ing. 
“Pray hew did you learn to flatter so well, 
Mr. Ogre | © she queried, looking very serious. 

He lat ghed ; there was a merry sparkle in her 
A that ignited the fires of merriment witiain 

in. 

“ Perhaps you think I’m a fit subject for ridicule, 
Mr. Shirley,” she suddenly exclaimed, looking 
proudly indignant. ‘* Of course, to one of your vast 
Fr I must seem little better than a silly 
hy i Rad 

“Pardon me, you misunderstand my mirth,” 
Ernest hastened to reply. “I really would not pain 
sou for——” 

“A million billions, I suppose,” she interposed, 
smiling in a provoking way. “I was not a bit 
tngry, Mr.—Mr. Ogre. I only wanted to see what 

‘ua would say.” 


My animation 


He bit his lip to conceal his annoyauce. Un- 
used to feminine caprice, he hardly knew whether 
to laugh or to frown, to go or stay. 

She took no notice of him whatever, but saun- 
tered down the path, idly swinging her hat. 

“TIT was anidiot to leave my —_ » he muttered 
and returned to the Ubeney. 

But he could not work, Greek verbs and blue eyes 
were strangely entangled, and, jumping up, he called 
Cicero a stupid old ranter. Then, horrified at this 
treasonable utterance, he clutched his lexicon, and 
began to hunt up a word, but the page was full of 

i lips singularly intermingled again with golden 
r. 

“TI wonder what ails me. I must have applied 
myself too closely. Father must be right. I'll 
altar from this hour, but I’ll keep away from Carla 
— Miss Barton, I mean.” 

Weeks passed. Ernest had spent three-fourths 
of each day in his library, reading the poets. This 
was not study, he said, it was amusement ; and as he 
smiled oftener than before, and seemed less melar- 
choly, his father offered no objection. 

One day, passing by one of his guest’s rooms, 
he heard his name mentioned in that voice which had 
ever been music to him. Stepping back, he listened 
—he could not help it. 

“We must terminate our visit in a few days, 
Lawrence,” Carla was saying, as she was about to 
put into her portmanteau a pencil portrait which 
she held in her hand. ‘I have offended Ernest by 
some of my nonsense, and I am illat ease here, Per- 
haps we had better go to-morrow.” 

“ As you please,” was the reply. 

To-morrow! Ernest drew a long respiration. 
Darkness seemed to threaten. Thrice a day for 
nearly a month he had heard her voice in dulcet 
melody, and flitting by him, like a vision, he had 
often seen her lovely face. 

Would all be still to-morrow? A coldness seized 
upon his heart. 

A moment he reflected, and then ran away to 
confer with hisfather. As he entered his eye fell 
upon his mother’s portrait, aud he started back as 
if in remorse. 

“ Have I, then, so far forgotten thy love as to 
love another? Can both exist in my heart? Oh, 
my mother, is this right, or do I wrong thee by 
giving a stranger room in my natuse ?” 

“You but glorify her memory by honourably 
loving one of her sex, ay. as she gloritied me! My 
son, your heart was fashioned to hold all the love 
that nature demands, Be at rest.” 

Mr. Shirley advanced and gently took the young 
man’s hands. 

“ Father, lam twenty-one years old to-morrow. 
I had not thought of it until this instant. How 
time has flown! Do you consider me a man ora 
boy? ‘Tell me the truth.” 

“ Your mind is in advance of your years, my boy. 
You need envy no one his manhood.” 

“Then I am not foolish for loving, I suppose. 
Carla Barton is not the first woman I ever saw. I 
have not wooed her like a sighing swain. lt came 
upon me in an instant, father. I could not resist it. 
I fly to you, and tell you that I love her, that she 
shall be mine if her heart will allow. Do you object 
to this ?”’ 

** No, Iam glad.” 

The young man pressed his father’s hand, and, 
turning, walked from the rom. 

An hour he spent in the library, reflecting upon 
this change in his life, and then, with a face un- 
usually grave, he sought Carla. 

She was in the garden, chasing butterflies, but 
she became very sedate as he made his appear- 
ance. 
‘Mr. Shirley,” she said, coming towards him, 
with a dignity that made her look like a fairy queen, 
‘*T have to ask your pardon again. I, as a guest, 
should be careful not to offend my host, but my 
tongue is treacherous. I leave you to-morrow. I 
would carry your friendship with me.” 

“?*Twere better to stay, Carla, and for ever have 
my love.” 

He extended hia hands, and gazed upon her im- 
ploringly. 

Her glorious head drooped, waves of crimson 
surged from her neck to her hair, a mist gathered 
in her eyes. i 

Then, raising her glistening orbs for an instant, 
she murmured : 7 E 

“Do you really love me—such a little silly thing 
as I am ?” 

“Such a noble, tender heart, you mean, Carla,” 
he answered, placing his arm around her waist. 
“Yes, I love you better than all on earth; there is 
one in heaven whom I loved as I love you, and she 
gave me life. Dearest, you will bless that life ?” 

“*T will try, Ernest.” 

He pressed a kiss upon her brow, and her golden 
hair fell over his shoulder in shining waves. Tears 
sprang to his eyes, and seemed to expand, until, in 
their crysta! depths, he saw his sainted mother, and 





she smiled upon him and blessed him, 


Carla became his bride, and from that hour he 
felt that his loss was made up to him as nearly as 
nature would permit. 

Years have passed, and Ernest Shirley has reaped 
the reward of his good life. W. G. 





COACHING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
CIVILIZATION and locomotion have ever advanced 
Ee passu hand in hand. From the period of tho 

ong train of plodding pack-horses to the “ Fly 
Wagon,” from the Fly Wagon to the “ Fly Coach ” 
(“Fly! quotha,” exclaims Mr. Oldbuck, “ moves 
like a fly through a glue-pot”’”) which performed its 
forty miles betwixt sunrise and sunset on a sum- 
mer’s day—from the Haws Fly to the Manchester 
Telegraph, which, stoppages included, travelled 186 
miles in seventeen hours, they have advanced toge- 
era Civilization, in fact, is incompatible with iso- 
ion. 

The star of coaching, however, culminated some 
forty years since, when day coaches and night mails 
ran at incredible speed, with laudable punctuality 
and tolerable safety, east and west, and north and 
south, through the length and breadth of the land. 
There was no “ Act of Parliament’? monopoly in 
those days—no “maximum rate,” or minimum 
either. Each proprietor charged what seemed good 
in his eyes, and the public, on the whole, did not 
suffer, Ifacoach paid more than five per cent., a 
tival was at once started, keen was the competition 
dire the jealousy, uncompromising the opposition 
If the “ Tally-ho ”’ conveyed you to London-super- 
Mare in six hours for 10s., the “‘ Highflier ’’ offered 
to do so in five and a half hours for 7s. 6d. The 
Tally-ho at once diminished the time and the fare 
to five hours and 5s. Highflier came down to 2s. 6u., 
and the old coach played what it considered a win- 
ning card by running for nothing; but the best 
trump had been left in reserve, and its rival won 
the trick by furnishing, in addition to a gratis 
conveyance, dinner and unlimited brandy and water 
to its passengers, 

There was rivalry even in the names, The 
“Glaucopis Athen?” ran at ten from one of the 
Universities, and at eleven * Ton Dapamibominos,’ 
a name suggested by a Johnian sizar, ‘‘ fast on ita 
flying traces came.” 

There never was a more popular institution, or 
one in which the public more generally sympathized 
than coaching. A change, alas! was at hand; 
the iron horse took the place of its brother of flesh 
and blood, and that in the very moment of the lat- 
ter’s exaltation; in a few short years the trim vehi- 
cles, the well-bred cattle, the self-sufficient coach- 
man, the smart guard, passed away, and all that 
they inherited with them ; ostlers were absorbed 
into their baggy small-clothes, ringleted barmaids 
smiled on erst-despised ploughmen, innkeepers 
turned to agriculture or bookmaking, waiters to bil- 
liard markers, the pleasant hostelries into staring 
private dwellings; the coaches themselves were 
broken up or converted—disappeared, at any rate, 
and until lately the present generation had no more 
chance or expectation of seeing a coach on the road 
than they had of seeing a crocodile. 

To the original proprietors of the Brighton coach 
is dv* *be sredit of reviving the old coach, and they 
desers= %-- tnanks of the public, and the idea onco 
starter &m» Seen warmly carried out. Coaches have 
been started and run daily to Dorking and Reigate, 
to Wycombe, Tunbridge Wells, Sunbury, Wester- 
ham and Brighton, and to many other pleasant 
places, and we are glad to learn that all are, more 
or less, not only public benefits but commercial 
successes. Bearing in mind Mrs. Malaprop’s criti- 
cism that “‘ comparisons are odorous,” we simply 
assert that all, without exception, are excellent, 
and the choice of the particular coach on the roof of 
which to pass a pleasant, exhilaratiug, health-giv- 
ing day must be determined simply by the direction 
‘i which it travels and the country it traverses. 





Tue Society of Friends have excommunicated a 
member of their body who became a member of the 
Voysey Committee. 

A BEER-BARREL 39 feet high and 29 feet broad 
is being exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition; it 
holds 300,000 gallons. F 

An Eccentric Tom-Cat.—A zoological item of 
interest comes from Vicksburg, which has an eccen- 
tric tom-cat that persists in sitting on a nest of 
hen’s eggs evidently for the purpose of hatching 
them, as he is never absent from his charge, except 
for the purpose of supplying himself with food. At 
last accounts, three of the chickens had broken 
shell, and were kindly cared for by their strange 
protector, who immediately cast the empty shells 
out of the nest and went on with his incubation. 
That acat should imagine himself to bea hen is 
one of the most wonderful instances of monomania 
on record. 

Tue Roxan Vautt aT Winpsor Castie,-~-A now 
entrance to the Royal vault, where are interred most 





of the Sovereigns of Great Britain buried at Winds’ ~ 
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Castle, has been constructed for the private use of 
the Queen, or such members of the Royal Family 
as may wish to visit this regal place of sepulture, 
Formerly access to the Royal vault was only ob- 
tained by removing the pavement in front -of the 
Communion table within St. George’s Chapel, so 
that the vault remained closed from one Royal 
funeral to another, Steps leading from the east 
aisle of St. George’s Chapel into the vault have 
now been made, so that it can be visited at any 
time without trouble. 





CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Jerry had watched Charley’s changing counte~ 
nance as he read, and though he seemed eager to 
make some communication he had too much innate 


delicacy to interrupt him, 
The next paper Charley took up was endorsed : 
“©. Quillington: The enclosed will aid you in 


the identification of my son should there be any 
difficulty of that sort.” 

Charley opened the paper. Jt was partly written 
and partly printed advertisements cut from news- 
papers and pasted on. ‘They were the same that 
Mr. Weldon had so hastily read on the night when 
Kitty had brought him the precious packet. Then 
followed the corroborative reeeipts and correspon- 
dence signed “* Ezra Crittles.” It concluded with 
a personal description of the boy called Charles 
Gale. This made Charley's breath come and go so 
that Jerry noticed his agitation and stopped in 
stowing away his spoils to ask him the cause, 

“Listen, Jerry. Is this anything like—like Bob 
Wigmer?” 

“Pitch in. I’m all ears, like a mule.” 

“A strong, healthy child——” read Charley. 

“That might be Bob,” said Jerry, cautiously. 

“Well formed, and of fair complexion 

“But I'm blewed if that’s him. He’s mado up 
like an effigee, and his hide’s like tan-bark.” 

* Large blue eyes——” 

“Hiis’n are like slices o’ pickled cowoumbers 
stuck in a pumpkin.” 

“Black giossy hair—— 

** Bob's like a singed hog. 

“High forehead——” 

* Covered with hair,” 





* Regular features——” 

“That's him—reg’lar fright.” 

* Altogether a beautiful boy ——-” 

“Oh—oh, my!” roared Jerry, pretending to faint. 


‘Give me an introduction to the beauty, and let 
me die easy. 

Charley could not help laughing at his pretended 
jistress, and was about asking him who he thought 
the description answered if not Bob, when their 
attention was attracted by a noise at the window, 
and, turning, they saw the object of their merriment 
leaning on the sill, 

“Hullo, beauty!” cried Jerry. “Was you 
listenin’ for compliments? Guess ye got an ear 
full, didn’t ye?” 

“What are you talkin’ about?” said Bob, in his 
most stupid manner. “ Ain't you two got through 
talkin’ yet? ‘Thought ye was goin’ to have a 
snooze. Our cap’s changin’ cargoes with a feller 
below the break, and I’ll be off up agin to-morrow. 
There go the teams now,” he said, pointing to two 
oe n wagons that were passing each other on the 

w-path, 


“Good luck to ye,” cried Jerry. “Sorry to part, 
but I think Charley and me’ll retire from canalling 
after to-day, We have got souls above it, haven’t 


we, Charley ?’ 

Charley had lifted up his papers and was re- 
placing them in the wallet, looking at the endorse- 
ments and superscriptions as he Sid so. One was 
a bulky document, engrossed “ Will of Charles 
Galton,” and the other was the crumpled and dis- 
coloured paper bearing the blood-written letters 
which he had got a glimpse of at Weldon’s. He 
knew that this was a tragic supplement of the 
unfinished letter—that here lay the grand secret ; 
and his hand trembled as he touched it, but he did 
not dare to open it before Bob, lest he should notice 
his ayitation. He proposed that they should walk 
in the air, He was not sleepy now. He was excited 
—a mixed excitement of pleasure and pain. 

They went out, and Bob followed them. They 
did not wish his company,and let him see it plainly. 
But Bob was above taking a hint. Jerry wan 
have dismissed him very summarily, but Charley’s 
caution hindered him. They tried to tire out his 
lazy nature by walking, but he clung to them like 
a barnacle. There was no tire in him—they tired 
themselves out instead. 

At last Charley, despairing of getting a chance 
to speuk to Jerry alone, proposed that they should 
Btart across to the railroad, and take the train to 


the station near the institute, as he was desirous of 
seeing Mr. Weldon. Jerry agreed to this, if Charley 
would go and have dinner with him, and would help 
him to choose a suit of clothes in the village. 
Charley agreed to these terms. He was eager to 
start alone with his wealth of hope and happiness, 
but he could not bear to leave the odd character 
who had befriended him and been the direct cause 
of the recovery of the papers. 

Jerry was evidently much elated by the possession 
of so much money. Against Charley's will he drank 
beer at dinner, and the consequence was that he 
lost his discretion, and began to display his money, 
treating his acquaintances, and boasting of his 
plans for the fature. Charley tried to restrain him 
—the more as he saw that Bob Wigmer and the 
others were encouraging him to drink more beer, 
which the keeper of the place was especially ready 
in supplying. 

Charley was in great perplexity, and tried to get 
him away from such dangerous companions,- but 
whea at-last he did persuade him to leave his seat 
he was so intoxicated that he was hardly able to 
stand, much less walk to the village through which 
the railroad ran. 

““ We'll have a jolly time of i#, Charley,” he said, 
with a hiccough, and trying to dance, but he fell in 
the attempt. 

Bob Wigmer came to help Charley to raise him, 
butasif Jerry blamed him for his fall, he had no 
sooner gained his feet than he struck poor Bob 
between -the two eyes, knocking him into a horse 
trough near which they stood, going down himself 
at the same time. 

Bob would have assaulted him in his helpless 
condition, but that he was hindered by Charley and 
some of the other boys, who volunteered their 
assistance in carrying the nearly helpless Jerry to 
the hay loft, 

“Yes, that’s right, fellers—let’s have a snooze,” 
cried Jerry, as he was carried off in state, Charley 
following in the rear—a sineere mourner. 

“‘Lie down, Charley, my brick!” he said, when 
he was comfortable on the hay. ‘“* Give’s yer hand. 
This is too bad, Charley, but we'll be all as right 
as a whipple-tree afore night—and then we’ll be 
off. Why don"t you talk ? 

“* By-the-by, Okarley, the good:locking child you 
was reading about-4vas you. You're good lookin’. 
Bob’s as ugly as sin. Don’t leave me, Charley— 
stick to me and I'll stick to you. See me through 
this and I'll see you through.” 

He took out Moggridge’s dirk and put it into the 
hay that formed his pillow. His head fell back, 
and he went off asleep singing, still clasping 
Charley’s hand, 

Charley was in a strange predicament; he did 
not know what course to take. His impulse was 
to hurry back to the institute and impart the news 
of his good fortune to Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, and 
place himself again under their guidance. He was 
not ashamed now to accept assistance in the pur- 
suit of his right. But he hated to leave the gene- 
rous Jerry to the mercy of the Arabs. So he sat in 
bewilderment in the dark loft, listening to the heavy 
breathing of his companion and the confusion of 
noises outside. 

Evening was approaching and it was too dark for 
him to inspect the remainder of his papers; at all 
events he was afraid of taking them out again lest 
they should be seen by some watcher. He had 
followed Jerry’s example and put the wallet between 
his shirt and his body for safe keeping. He felis 
very uneasy that Bob Wigner had seen them. He 
thought it probable that he had overheard the whole 
conversation between him and Jerry, and, remem- 
bering his robbery of the night before, he trembled 
for the safety of his treasure. 

As night came on several boys came up the ladder 
and rolled themselves away in the hay likedogs, So 
as not to attract notice to himself and his com- 
panion Charley lay down with his eyes upon the 
hole through which they came up. 

He determined not to let himself sleep; but the 
regular breathing around him, and the darkness, 
and the fatigue of the last night, were too much 
for the strongest resolution, and he soon began to 
find his thoughts wandering and his eyelids droop- 
ing heavily. He struggled hard against the drowsy 
god, but he was conquered and led captive into 
the land of dreams. That used to be a very plea- 
sant land tohim; but now it was rougher than he 
had ever seen it before—full of toil, and trouble, 
and unrest, like a new-broken country, with its 
ague-shakes, and thorny brakes, and poisonous 
snakes, and everything that is ugly and repulsive 
in sight, or feel, or sound. 

Suddenly he starts up, trembling in every limb, 
with the eold perspiration standing in beads on 
his forehead. The most horrid din fills the air and 
seems to rend his brain, and the darkness that 
surrounds him makes it more terrible. It is a 
dread comminglement of sounds—horns, and yells, 
and bells, and jingling of chains, all at once, in 





had been opened and legions ware marching up to 
the surface of the carth. 

Charley put out his hand and shook Jerry vio- 
lently, calling his name alond. 

The driver started up, and asked in a heavy 
voice what was the matter. 

“That's what I want to know,” said Charley, 
raising his voice to make himself heard. “ What’s 
the meaning of that horrid noise ?” 

“The break must be mended,” answered Jerry, 
“The lock’s open.” 

At the same instant a rough voice bellowed 
from the hatehway : 

“Wake up, youngsters! Lock’s open! Toot 
out and git to yer teams!” 
ait ae was PA rian, Su a4 bay as several of 

e sleepers leff their beds; but suddenly J 
roared, with an oath: e Sone 

“Hullo! Where’s my shoes P—and my hat and 
jacket ?”” ; 

With 9 great fear Charley felt for his treasure ; 
he had forgotten it in his astonished waking. It 
was gone! So were his watch, shoes,and hat. The 
bosom of his shirt was literally cut out, for the 
easier Obtaining of the wallet, though they had 
not taken his stockings or jacket for fear of 
waking him. They had been more complete with 
Jerry ; he had nothing left but his tattered shirt 
and pants. The m on which all his grand 
echemes had been built haa gone with his, clothes. 

It was not yet daylight when the two shoeless 
and hatless victims hurried out to seek the robbers 
in the crowd. 

There was a fearful hubbub outside. Charley 
had never seen the like of it. Men hurrying back. 
ward and forward, mule teams and horse teams 
getting entangled, and boatmen hunting for their 
drivers and swearing savagely, He had to keep 
his stockinged feet from being trampled upon by 
walking with his hands spread out before him like 
a blind man, to keep the crowd off. 

Jerry’s mafner of gaining information was like 
all the manners of that young gentloman—start- 
lingly original. He bern the first boy he met by 
the throat, and, pinning him against the wall of the 
barn, demanded the names of the thieves. 

His venture was true and effectual; for the boy 
stammered out that it wasn’t him, “ but that Bob 
and the fellers you were treatin’ yesterday.” 

“* Where is he?” roared Jerry. 

“Gone up. His boat was the fust started.” 

Jerry let go his hold and caught Charley by the 
arm, dragging him along excitedly. 

‘Come on, Charley! There’s nothing for it but 
we must gouptoo! I'll find him! I[’ll track him! 
Heshoaldn’ta left me this knife! ” he cried, fiercely, 
waviug Moggridge’s dirk. 

Charley thought of the tailor’s fate, and shud. 
dered to think what a desperado he limped beside. 


(To be continued.) 


FACETI &. 
WET AND DRY, 

British Sportsman: “ Very wet season for sport, 
Sandy!” 

Sandy: “Ay, weet enough! Only five dryish 
days this month, and they’ve maistly been nippit up 
by the Sawbaths,” 

** REASON IN WOMAN,” 

Young Wife: “ George, dear, I've had a talk with 
the servants this morning, and I’ve agreed to raise 
their wages. They said everything was so dear 
now—imeat was so high, and coals had risen to such 
a price, and everything ——I thought this was rea- 
souable, because |’ve so often heard you complain of 
the same thing.”— Punch. 

A PERTINENT QUESTION, 

Brown: “ Ab, who'd have tuoughtof seeing you 
here! How have you been gottiug on? Much doing 
lately your way ?” 

Little Spyfins: “ H’m, ah, no—that is, ah! Yes, 
just a little yer know.” 

N.B,—Little Spyffins has been indulging in the 
mauly old English pastime of thimble-rig.—Fun. 

A PosER! 

Mivvins (he doesn’t “ take” well) thought there 
was a chance for him, having heard that Partouche 
& Co. * retain a Staff of Artists who are exclusively 
engaged in studying to impart an unconstrained 
grace of ‘pose’ and characteristic expression in the 
attitudes of their numerous sitters *! 

Artist (fizing M.’s hand, so as to show his dia- 
mond ring): “ There, sir! ’Evory, bring the ‘ead- 
rest !”—(M. winces.)—‘ Now, sir, fix the beyes, and 
imagine you’re welcomin’ a friend! !” [No! It wasa 
failure!—Mivvins does not “ take ” well.)—Punch. 

SYMPTOMS OF MAIDENLY CELIBACY, 

We do not know who is the author of the follow- 
ing, nor, of course, do we know whether the symp- 
toms given are correct. We give them place that 
the curious in such matters amoung our readers may 











deafening roar, as if the gates of pandemonium 


bave opportunity to verify them by observation, if 
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‘they think the matter of sufficient importance to 


hem : 
: When a woman beginsto drink her tea without 
sugar—that’s a symptom, . 

When a woman begins to read love stories abed— 
that’s a symptom. ‘ 

When a woman gives a sigh.on hearing of a wed- 
ding —that’s a symptom. 

When a woman begins to say that she has re- 
fused many an offer—that’s a symptom. 

When a woman begins to talk about rheumatism 
in ber knees and elbows—that’s a symptom, 

When a woman begins to refuse to tell her age-— 
that's a symptom. 

When a woman begins to find fault with her look- 
ing-glass, and says that it does not show her features 
right—that’s a symptom. 

When @ woman begins to say what a “ dreadful 
set of creatures men are, and that she would#’t be 
bothered with.one for the world”—that’s a symp- 
tom. 

ABSURDITIES AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION.—The 
firm providing the English refreshments is not Eng- 
lish. The thing is well managed and go forth, but 
it is not so entirely British as it ought tobe. For 
instance, the bill of fare this “ dai” includes “Sir 
Loine ” of beef, “‘ Chees and salade,”’ “ Sherries gob- 
lers,”’ and “ Pastry-aux-fruits.” The barmaids are 
got up in an over-done British style, some of thom 
with exaggerated tow-like mounds of head-dress or 
hair, whichever you like to call it, that look as if 
they had been made to clean out an ‘Armstrong gun 
but do not give intelligent foreigners a real notion 
of the normal barmaid. 

Move Decrston.—“ If the jury believe from the 
evidence that the plaintiff and defendant were 
partners in the grocery, and that the plaintiff bought 
out the defendant, and the defendant paid the note 
by delivering to the plaintiff a cow, which he war- 
ranted not breachy; and the warranty was broken 
by reason of the breachiness of the cow, and he 
drove the cow back and tendered her to the defen- 
dant, but he refused to receive her, and the defen- 
dant took her home again and puta heavy yoke on her 
to prevent her from jumping fences, and by reason of 
her yoke she broke her neck and died; and if the 
jury believe that the defendant’s interest in the 
grocery was worth anything, the plaintiff’s note was 
worthless and the cow good for nothing, either for 
beef or milk, then the jury must find out for them- 
selves how they will decide the case ; for the Court— 
if she understands herself, and she thinks she does— 
pie know how such a confounded case should be de- 
cided.’ 

Tus “Honest” Jarvey.—A soft-hearted Lon- 
doner the other day hired a jaunting-car in Dublin, 
and went his mile. ‘‘ What’s to pay ?” said he, “I'll 
just be content with a crown,” the driver responded. 
Five shillings for a ride of about ten minutes’ dura- 
tion was a little beyond the mark, and so the Lon. 
doner objected to pay it, whereby the indigna- 
tion of the Milesian was aroused; so, rubbing his 
“dudeen” with his horny palm, he exclaimed, 
Hr a me honour, ig it chating yer think I’d be 
after? Five shillings is my fare, and I conldn’t take 
a penny less.” After a deal of crossfiring the Saxon, 
thinking to compromise the difficulty, tendered a 
half-crown to the Jarvey, who, after some hesitation, 
took it, and placing it on the paim of his band, and 
holding it before the face of the passenger, said, 
“Well, sir, dog bite me, if ninepence more isn’t my 
fare! but I'll make yer @ present of that ninepence, 
so yer shan't lave the city of Dublin aud say yer 
were chated.” So saying, he put the coia in his 
tattered waistcoat pocket and drove away. The Lon- 
doner stood gazing after him for some minutes admir- 
ing the honesty of the poordriver, and regretting that 
he had not given the decent “boy” his full fare, A 
little latter on, however, when he ascertained that 
the honest Jarvey’s legal fare was sixpence, he 
changed his opinion. 

EvaDING THE Doa-Tax.—Sir,—I read, with in- 
terest, a note ina contemporary, under the head- 
ing of “Training Dogs to Race,” and it brought 
back to my mind the recollection of an incident 
which I witnessed whilst sojourning at Abbeville 
(France), some yearsago, I must premise that it 
was the custom of this town, every market-day, for 
several policemen to hunt up every dog, and find 
out its master, so as to insure its tax being paid 
there and then, if it had not been paid previously. 
Now, asa matter course, being a stranger in the 
land, I made it a point to attend all markets, soas 
to become acquaintedwith the French ways of deal- 
ing as compared with our own. Now one market- 
day it happened that I had chanced to notice a par- 
ticular dog, evidently belonging to the man (a 
butcher by profession) on whose heels it trod the 
whole morning, when suddenly the cocked hats (ser- 
gons-de-ville) made their appearance. One of these 
oificers came to the man, and, pointing to the dog, 





‘Ts theanimal yours?” heasked. Tho butcher, of 
course, immediately assumed a very vavant look, 
and stared everywhere but at the dog, whilst saying 
in a dreamy sort of way, “‘ What dog do you mean ?”’ 
“You know very well which dogI mean. This 
one,” he added, pointing to the animal. “Come, 
come!” gaid the sergen-de-ville, getting angry. 
“ That’snot my dog,’’ retorted the butcher, imper- 
tutbably,, “never saw it befove in my life.” 
“At any rate it seems to acknowledge you as its 
master,” ‘“ May be; butI don’t want him at all.” 
“Well, call him to you, and then we will see,” 
insis the policeman, whose suspicions were 
evidently aroused. “Call him, did you say ?” re- 
torted the man; “that I will, with pleasure ;” 
then, turning suddenly round to tho dog, be said, in 
a whining tone of voice, like a man who wishes ta 
coax his dog back and then give him a licking, 
“Come here, my beauty, come here!” But he had 
hardly opened his lips than. the dog, with his tail 
between his legs, was running away with all its 
might, The officers, satisfied, went their way. 
Later on in the evening I saw the butcher driving 
home to his village, and the very identical dog was 
with him in the cart.—L. L. 8. 








“I HAVE BUT TEN MINUTES—HURRY 
ALONG.” 


’Twas a noble, manly form I saw, 
With an anxious, troubled face, 

And eager lips that oft rebelled 
At the horses’ snail-like pace. 

He cried, as he stood in the stifling car, 
Amid the surging throng, 

“T have but ten minutes to catch the boat! 
Say, driver, hurry along!” 

Then the driver touched the chestnut horse, 
And his mate, the old gray mare, 

And the car flew over the slippery track, 
On, on through the frosty air! 

Oh, would te Heaveu some angel hand 
Had stayed its quickened flight! 

The boat was reached in time; but, ah! . 
The boat went down that aighs! 


The boat went down with all on board, 
Except a favoured few, 

And the noble man that I saw that day 
With the anxious face went too ; 

He never reached the distant home 
That held his treasures dear ; 

His wife and child ne’er kissed his lips 
Till he lay upon his bier. 


Then I thought, Oh, why did he urge his 


plea? 
Or why did the driver heed ? 
Or the weary horses mind the lash, 
And fly at their utmost speed ? 
But the why and the wherefore who can 
tell, 
In this strange fair world of ours, 
Where a man may find his grave to-day 
Beneath earth’s fairest flowers? 
M, A. K. 





GEMS. 


Remempse that the man who talks about your 
neiglibour to you will talk about you to your neigh- 
bour, 

Be punctual to meet all engagements at the time 
appointed, and never make # contract unless you in- 
tend to fulfil it. 

NeveR chide your husband before company, nor 
prattle abroad of affairs at home, What passes 
between two persons is much easier made up before 
than after it has taken air. 

REMEMBER that every person, however low, has 
rights and feelings. In all contentions let peace be 
your object, rather than triumph; value triumph 
only as the means of peace, 

Joy is heightened by exultant strains of music, 
but grief is eased only by low tones. A sweet, sad 
measure is the balm of a wounded spirit. Music 
lightens toil. The sailor pulls more cheerily for his 


song. 

Loox not mournfully into the past—it cannot re- 
turn; wisely improve the present—it is thine; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future without fear and 
with a manly heart. 





Tae SHAH AT THE KREMLIN PaLAce.— When the 
Shah of Persia entered the gorgeous apartments of 
the Kremlin Palace he was so struck with the im- 
posing grandeur of the edifice that he conde- 
scended to inform Prince Dolgoroukow that he had 
never seen anything approaching to it in his life. 
He then stepped out on the terrace, and, with the 
beautiful panorama of the city displayed at his feet 
aud the hundreds of steeples shooting their taper 





oints into the summer air, was so overcome that 
e redoubled his meed of praise. ‘l'o Prince Ments- 
chikoff, who went out to meet him on the Persian 
frontier, his Majesty has presented a miniature 
portrait of his august person, to be worn around 
the neck susperided from a blue ribbon. 


——— 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Borrnine GREEN GoosEBERRizs.—The method 
we have pursued in bottling gooseberries for many 
years is this: Pick the gooseberries when quite dry 
and put them into perfectly dry wide-mouthed 
bottles, cork tightly, cover the corks with resin, 
over which put bladder 40 keap all q rite tight, place. 
the b>ttles neck downwards into a large pan or 
copper, well packe with hay to prevent cracking, 
and nearly cover with water, gradually warm the 
water and boil till the frnit swells and looks soft, 
then withdraw the fire and cool gradually ; when 
cold, lift out the bottles and carry them still neck 
downwards into the cellar, where they should re- 
main propped neck downwards. The recipe was 
given by a farmer’s wife, who laid great stress on 
the position ; we certainly rarely succeeded b efore, 
and have never failed since, the fruit in February 
being almost equal to fresh. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue BaLanoz-SHEET.—The account of the publie 
income and expenditure ‘in the financial year ended 
the 3lst March, 1873, shows income amounting to 
76,608,7701.—viz., 21,033,000/. from Customs’ duties ; 
25,785,0001., Excise; 9,947,000/., stamps ; 2,337,0007., 
land-tax and house duty ; 7,500,0001,, property tax ; 
4,820,000/., Post Office; 1,015,000U., telegraph ser- 
vice ; 375,000/., Crown lands; and 3,796,770/., mis- 
cellaneous. The expenditure comprised 26,804 ,353!. 
for interest of the National Debt, 14.466,700/. for 
the Army, and 946.5002. Army Purchase Com- 
mission, 9,543,000/. for the Navy; Civil Services, 
11,738,3991; Customs and Inland Revenue depart- 
ments.2,594,302/. ; Post Office servioe,2.634,130/., and 
1,133,058. packet service; telegraph service,841,756/, 
and telegraphs sinking fund 11,740/., making a 
total of 70,714,448/., or 5,894,3227. less than the in- 
come. But this surplus would be reduced to 
5,586,322. if we deduct 308,0001., which were ex- 
pended on fortifications and on localization of the 
military forces. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lorp PortsmouT#, it is understood, has pur. 
chased the large picture, by Cooper, of Alderney 
Cattle, now in the Royal Academy Exhibition, for 
2,500 guineas. 

A PaRIsIAN restaurateur has just found in the 
maw of a salmon a diamond ring of great value. 
This reminds one of the fortunate rope-maker in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

A HUSBAND and wife sailed from Derry for Glas- 
gow, en route for Edinburgh, the other evening, the 
wife having on her knee her thirty-third child. Of 
the thirty-three there are at present alive twenty- 
four. It is more.than probable that a similar case 
cannot be pointed out. 

Tue boldest project in bicycling yet attempted 
has been commenced by some members of the 
Middlesex Bicycle Club. They started from London 
for John O’Groats—the route being through Stam- 
ford, Doneaster, Borough Bridge, Durham, New- 
castle, Berwick, Edinburgh, Perth, Blair Athol, In- 
verness, Dunrobin, etc. 

Tue Sate or Game and Raxpsits.—Accord- 
ing to a return to the House of, Lords the lic:nsed 
game dealers last year in England sold of game, 
1,485,553; wild fowls, 536,254; hares, 640,293 ; and 
4,406,833 rabbits. In the United Kingdom the game 
numbered 1,641,960; wild fowls, 580,388; hares, 
702,830 ; and rabbits, 5,104,817. 

CauTION “TO Winx-Brspsrs.—*“ Look not on 
the wine when it is red, when it giveth its colour 
in the cup.”” Habitual drinkers of Burgundy and 
other red wines are cantioned to abstain in time, 
before they are poisoned. Dr. Charvet, a French 
chemist, states that rosaniline, which is used for 
colouring red wines, contains arsenic; and that, if 
taken constantly, it will give rise, by accumulation, 
to poisoning. This isa cheerful prospect for in- 
valids whoare ordered to drink clavet regularly. 

THE late Countess of Waldegravo aas bequeathed 
to the South Kensington Museum three silver gilt 
bells, all of different designs and of historical in- 
terest. They wero appended to the canopies used 
at the coronations of George II., George III., and 
George IV. These canopies were borne by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, in accordance with an 
immemorial custom. The first husband of the late 
Lady Waldegrave (Mr. Milward) was one of the 
barons, and it was through him that the bells came 
into the nossession of the testatrix. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hewrr W.—The numbers you inquire about have all 
been sold. 

H. H. H.—The eighteen numbers containing ‘* The 
Mystic Eye of Heathcote” would be forwarded for 2s. 2d., 
inclading postage. 

Miss H.—The remedy referred to is serviceable, good, 
and comparatively innoxious. it will fulfil all the con- 
ditions you require, 

Netir.—No girl can become a true lady without the 
knowledge of household duties. Whatever may be her 
literary proficiency and her social qualities, without the 
ability to do housework if necessity demand, her educa- 
tion is defective. 

A. W.—Ivory is rendered perfectly flexible by im- 
mersion in a solution of pure phosphoric acid (sp. gravity 
1°13) until it loses, or ee pd loses its opacity, when it 
is washed in clean, cold soft water and dried. In this 
state it is as flexible as leather, but gradually hardens by 
exposure to dry air. Immersion in hot water, however, 
completely restores its pliancy. According to Dr. Ure 
‘the necks of some sorts of feeding bottles (for infants) 
are thus made. 


D. E, T.—Miss Florence Nightingale is still living. 
She is younger daughter and co-heiress of Mr. William 
E. Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire, and Lea 
H*rst, Derbyshire, and was born in Florence in May, 
1820. Though debarred by impaired health from active 
participation in charitable enterprizes, Miss Nightingale 
assists the cause by her writings, intended to dissemi- 
nate practical knowledge on the subjects in which she is 
60 well versed. Her latest production is entitled, ‘* Notes 
on Lying in Institutions, together with a proposal for 
organizing an Institution for Training Midwives and 
Midwifery Nurses.” London, 1871. 


Castor.—The Niebelungen Lied is a Teutonic (Saxon) 
epic poem of about 10,000 verses, probably written in the 
thirteenth century, although a much higher antiquity 
has been claimed for it. Possibly the stories of which it 
is composed had been passing for many ages through the 
mouths of the people. The poem relates the adventures 
of one Siegfried, son of a kiug on the Lower Rhine; but 
the chief heroes seem to be Attila, King of the Huns, and 
Dietrich, King of the Goths, There are dragons, dwarfs, 
enchanted maidens, magical swords, and all the manifold 
marvels of the middle-age legend. The poem has been 
rendered into modern German. It is a national epic, as 
Homer (the sunny old Llonian Homer, who wrote not for 
ancient Greece alone, but for all time), or, as our great 
English Arthurian epie—to be read in Furnival’s noble 
edition, and not as mutilated and obscured by our re- 
epectable Tennyson. 

Lity oF THE VALLEY.—The hair which you enclose is a 
pretty brown—distinctly dark brown. Howitis worn 
you best know yourself, and we lay no claim to the 
faculty of omniscience. If you mean how is hair now worn 
any hairdresser would materially aid your creditable in- 
quiries. The hair is worn for the most part as banded 
in coils or in the elegant chignon. But an artist would 
tell you that a mode which suits one lady would not suit 
another, The huir of a Madonna (the serious intellectual 
but insipid kind of thing) and the hair of a full-blown 
beauty of the Rubensor Flemish type ought to be arranged 
very differently. We like both the massy coils, which 
always coil around the masculine heart, and the much- 
@ used but really charming chignon. The latter, when 
not excessively large, is very pleasing. But the ladies, 
after ali, are presumably the best judges coucerning what 
suits them, aad they know full well how to play off the 
dangerous artillery of their attractions. You procecd to 
ask us how to winelover, If your own head and heart 
can’t counsel you we shall assuredly be incompetent. Use 
feminine tact. 

Aticz.—Here are two methods for preparing barley 
water. 1, Take of pearl barley 2oz., of water 4 pints, 
First wash off the mealy matter which adheres to the 
barley with some cold water, then extract the colouring 
matter by boiling it a little with about half a pint of 
water. Throw this decoction away, and put the barley 
thus purified into four pints of boiling water, then boil 
down to one half and strain the decoction. 2. Compound 
borley water. Take of the decoction of barley, as already 
mentioned, 2 pints, raisins stoned 2 oz., figs sliced 2 oz., 
liquorice root sliced and bruised $ oz., distilled water 1 
pint. During the boiling add the raisins first, and then 
the figs, and lastly the liquorice, a short time before it 
is finished, when the strained decoction ought to mea- 
sure 2 pints. These liquors are to be used freely as 
diluting drinks in fevers and other acute disorders; 
hence it is of consequence that they should be prepared 
6o as tu be as agreeable as possible, These driuks allay 

















thirst, keep up perspiration, and gently nourish, even in 
the most acute isorders. When taken freely they are 
apt to clog the stomach, but the addition of lemon juice 
will prevent this, 

Hovusexno.tp Farry.—L All the varfous systems pro- 
posed for strengthening or restoring the hair depend for 


their effi upon simple excitation or stimulation of 
the skin. riction with the hair brush and the use of 
the ordinary hair oils, p des, and hes, are of this 





0 
kind. The various advertized nostrums for reproducin: 
or restoring the hair are either stimulants or rubefaci- 
ents of more or less activity, or are emollients, which 
are directed to be applied by frictions, in such 8 manner 
as to set up a considerable amount of irritation, When 
the affection depends on the languid circulation of blood 
in the part this treat t often ds; but when the 
hair bulbs are withered cr decayed, or the scalp much at- 
tenuated, the restoration of the hair is an impossibility. 
When the hair is in a weakly state, and either falls off 
or grows feebly, frequertly cutting it will be found of the 
greatest service, Try the following receipts, all of them 
severally good: (a) Take of rosemary tops, gathered 
from the garden, 2 0z., boiling water 1 pint, infused to- 
gether in a teapot or jug, and 2 fluid ounces of rum may 
be added to the id strained liquor. (p.) Another 
remedy: Box leaves a good handful, boiling water 1 
pint, digest for an hour, simmer ten minutes, and strain. 
‘These will improve the growth of and strengthen the 
hair. (c.) There is also the American Sham) Liquid 
to prevent the hair falling off: Carbonate of ammonia 
+ 02., carbonate of potash 1 oz., water 1 pint, dissolve and 
add the solution to a mixture of tincture of cantharides 
5 fluid ounces, rectified spirit 1 pint, good rum 3 quarts ; 
rub the hair so as to form a lather, and then wash the 
head in cold water. This last is the most potent of all, 
and may, we think, be recommended where other reme- 
dies have failed. 2. To clean kid gloves, damp them 
slightly, stretch them gently over a wooden han of ap- 

ropriate size, and clean them with a sponge dipped in 
Seabed ; as soon as they are dry withdraw them gently 
from the stretcher, and suspend them in a current of air 
for a few days till they cease to smell of the liquid. It 
is, however, better to send them at once to a cleaner. 
Any of the ordinary dyes. The gloves being stretched, 
give them several coats, and then go over with a sponge 
dipped in white of egg. 8- Writing fair, but a trifie too 
angular, 





AT LAST. 


Youth and Hope and I one day, 
In a balmy spring-time olden, 
Tracked the flying feet of May, 
Over hills and uplands golden 
With the sun's unclouded sheen ; 
Purple valleys laughed between— 
Heaven, by peaks of Morn upholden, 
Roofed the world of living green. 


While we chased the belted bees 

In a wilderness of flowers, 
Heard the chiming of the breeze 

In the woodland's leafy towers, 
From some perfume-breathing lair 
Love stole on us unaware— 

Locked his dimpled hands in ours, 
And by pathways new and fair, 


Through the realms of sweet Romance, 
Through the fairy-land of Dreams, 
Lapt in Summer’s golden trance, 
Lulled by Eden winds and streams, 
Far he lured us, day by day, 
Tracking still the vanished My, 
Till the Autumn's warring beams 
Burned athwart our heedless way ! 
E. A. B. 
KaTHLEEN.—Take some mild saline medicine, such as 
the granulated citrate of magnesia, abstain from all al- 
cobolic liquors, unless a little claret and water, and use 
lemon water as a frequent Grink, In time this treatment 
willdo much, 2. No one is too young to love, bat at 
your age you might well forin an engagement. Love is 
tha sweetest thing in life,and it redeemsand consecrates 
allelse. 3. Writing greatly capable of improvement. 


Een T., twenty, fair, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, affectionate, and steady. 

Faxyr D., seventeen, handsome, dark, brown hair and 
eyes. Kespondent must be tull, handsome, and must 
have a good income. 

Exiza H,, loving, pretty, and d ticated. Resp 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, and 
affectionate. 

Apa, niueteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall 
aud dark, 

A. F. Smoxe Box, twenty-four, medium height, of a 
very amiable disposition, and fond of children. Kespon- 
dent must be pretty, loving, and domesticated, 

Jack DuearTpLare desires to correspond with a young 
lady not more than twenty-five, who is thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and fond of children. 

Fora, eighteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music, Respondent must be fair, and good 
tempered. 

Rosa M., twenty-three, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Marr J., eighteen, rather tall, dark complexion, loving, 
an considered pretty. Respondent must be affection- 
ate, and fond of home. 

Georor, twenty-three, fair, handsome, and of an affec- 
tionate disposition, Respondent must be pretty, loving, 
and well educated. 

Potty T., twenty-one, dark, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be more than twenty-six ; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

FELIX, twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, and affection- 
ate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, amiable 
young lady. 

Austin, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
music. 


A. K., a German, twenty-theeae Geb! fata tight hair, 
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looking, well educated, musical, speaks French and 

nglish, and in a good position. Respondent must be 
= twenty, with dark hair, loving, and domesti- 
cated. 

Livetr' Liz, nineteen, tall, fair, dark-blue eyes, 
good looking, loving, and d ticated. Resp t 
must be tall and dark ; a non-commissioned officer in the 
Royal Artillery preferred. 

Lowztr Macaig, twenty-three, tall, dark, considered 
—_ looking, domesticated, and affectionat Resp 

ent must be tall and fair ; a non-commissioned officer in 
the Royal Artillery preferred. 

8S. W. B., who holds a good situation in Her Majesty's 
service, and has very good prospects. Respondent mu 
be about eighteen or nineteen, and of an intelligent and 
wring Oo sition. 

Ww. +» & senman in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 2in., dark 
eyes, light hair, and fair complexion. Respondent must 
be from nineteen to twenty, fair,and of a loving dis- 
position ; one residing in London preferred. 

Mavup, twenty-three, medium neigh, dark, of a ie 
Sapetien. and domesticated, would like to correspon 

ith a tall gentleman, of an affectionate disposition, and 
about jue mr 

Macats, teen, a domestic servant, average height, 
dark, rather stout, loving, and would make a good wife. 
pn emma must be about twenty-one, tall, dark, and 


y- 

Herseet, twenty, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, and of an 
affectionate disposition. spondent must be about 
ineteen, affectionate and d sticated ; a cook pre- 
ferred. 


Roger, twenty-four, rather tall, handsome, and of a 
loving disposition, would like to correspond with a well- 

ucated, tempered, and affectionate young lady 
about his own age. 

Frep O., twenty-three, considered handsome, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be about twenty, 
fair complexion, medium height, pretty, loving, and do- 
mesticated. 

Lituiay J., eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, fair, of au amiable disposition, and fond of 
home ; a mechanic preferred. 

Davip, twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of ac l and loving disposition. Respon- 
= — be dark, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music. ; 

Mar E., seventeen, good looking, fair, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, and good tempered, desires to correspond 
with a tall, dark.gentleman about twenty-one, who must 
be good tempered and fond of home amusements. ; 

Sxyrsait Jacx J G., twenty, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, 5ft. 5}in., blue eyes, and light hair, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady about eighteen, who must be 
= loving, handsome, and must also possess a moderate 

ncome, 

Comicat Jack, a seaman in the Royal ry twenty-one, 
5ft. 5in., and with light curly hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady with dark hair and eyes, and 
one who is fond of music, dancing and company ; anative 
of London preferred. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Lovine L1zz18 is responded to by—‘* W- T.,” seventeen, 
dark, good looking, fond of home, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

Auicus by—‘'S. A. T.," who thinks she is all that he 
seeks, and is also a Good Templar. 

Timotny J. by—‘“Olara S.,” a tradesman’s daughter, 
who thinks she is all he requires. 

T. M. by—** Wilful Winnie,” eighteen, dark, pretty, 
fond of singing and music, and very affectionate. 

Luxe by—* Lonely Mary,” affectionate, domesticated, 
and believes she mects his requirements completely. 

Longty FLoss by—“True Blue,” twenty-one, dark 
complexion, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. 

Euua P. by—“J. W.,” twenty-one, 6ft., fair hair and 
moustache, and a lithographic printer. 

LuctLLeE by—‘* Tom,” twenty-three, fair, medium 
height, good looking, a lover of Fine Art, and of a studi- 
ous disposition. 

Juuia by—“* W. J. P.,” a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-three, medium height, and thinks that he is all 
that she requires. 

‘Tom THrasuge by—"S,S,,” twenty-one,medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and of a 
loving disposition. 

CuarLery SPaAnkER by— Minnie,” twenty-one, a house- 
maid, and of a loving disposition, who thinks she will 
fully meet “ Charley's * requirements. 

Rosz D. by—** T. W.,” who pies a good position, 
4 fond of children, and is in all respects just what she 

sires. 

A Son or Nerrune by—*" Annie,” who is eighteen, 
considered pretty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
a tradesman’s daughter, and thinks she is all he requires 
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